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FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN 
ITALIAN. LIFE 


By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. With a Preface by 
S. E. Benito Mussouini1. With a Frontispiece portrait 
of Signor B. Mussolini. Translated and Edited with 
Introduction by M. D. Petre. Cloth. 10s. net. 


A picture of the Fascist movement in its relation to Socialism, Com- 
munism, Bolshevism, Capitalism, Nationalism, and _ Internationalism. 


WHITHER FRANCE ? 
WHITHER EUROPE ? 


By JOSEPH CAILLAUX. With a Portrait of the 
Author and a Special Introduction for the English 
reader. Cloth. 10s. net. 


“Those who believe that to go to the roots of problems and to 
envisage an immense horizon of possibilities is the only truly practical 
method of facing them will follow M. Caillaux with almost breathless 
interest.."—The Economic Review, 


UNTRODDEN WAYS: 
Adventures on English Coasts, Heaths, and Marshes, and 
among the works of Hudson, Crabbe, and other Country 
writers. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 10s. 6d, net. 


A PERTHSHIRE NATURALIST: 

CHARLES MACINTOSH OF INVER. j 
By HENRY COATES. With an Introduction by J. 
ARTHUR THomson, M.A., LL.D., and Patrick GEDDEs, 
F.R.S.E., and achapter on Scottish Folk-music by 
Hersert Wiseman, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 18s. net. 


OLD CREEDS AND NEW NEEDS 
By C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt., M.A., Cloth. 5s. net. 


In this book the author tries to show that the World is now a 
new World, and in these new conditions we are world-citizens, whether 
we are active partakers in such citizenship or not. 


AFTER DEATH: 
The Manifestations and Apparitions of the Dead; the Soul 
after Death. ; 
BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 
Uniform with 
Vol. I. BEFORE DEATH. 
Vol. Il. AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 


DREAMS OF AN ASTRONOMER 


AUTO-SUGGESTION AND ITS PER- 
SONAL APPLICATION 


By J. HERBERT DUCKWORTH. Cloth. 6s. net. 


THE GODS OF MEXICO 
By LEWIS SPENCE, Author of ‘‘ The Civilization of 
Ancient Mexico.” Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30s. net. 


BAEDEKER GUIDE BOOKS 
NEW EDITION, 


LONDON and Its Environs. 
With 45 Maps and Plans. Eighteenth Edition. 1923. 
10s. net. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS 


a Foreword by Douctas FRESHFIELD, and an Introduction 
by Dr. CasarTexti, Bishop of Salford. Illustrated. 


“This is a book which will delight climbers and interest all who 
would know more of Pius XI’s early years."—The Daily Mail. 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS 
By LE ROY JEFFERS, A.C., F.R.GS. Illustrated 
we net, 


THE WELSH PEOPLE 


Chapters of their Origin, History, Laws, Language, Liters. 
ture and Characteristics. 
By JOHN RHYS, M.A., and DAVID BRYNMOR 
JONES, LL.B. With two maps. Cloth. 10s. net. 


THE MIND OF THE SPECTATOR 
Under the Editorship of Addison and Steele. 
By the Rev. Canon G. S. STREATFIELD. With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Rev. A. A. Davin, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 


THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE 
By EDNA BRUSH PERKINS. Illustrated. Cloth. 
. 10s. 6d. net. 
A thrilling narrative of the adventures of two intrepid women in 
the Mojave Desert, better known as Death Valley, 


JERSEY: AN ISLE OF ROMANCE 
By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. Illustrated with Etchings 
by H. V. Epcez and with a Frontispiece by Epmunp 
Biampigep. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 
By W. B. YEATS. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Second Edition.) (Tenth Impression.) 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


From 1288 to 1914 ; 
By LORD EVERSLEY. And from 1914 to 1922. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. New and Revised 
Edition. With a Frontispiece and three maps. Cloth. 


21s. net. 
PICTURESQUE GREECE 


Architecture, Landscape, Life of the People. 
With 176 full-page Illustrations in Photogravure. Cloth. 


21s, net. 
Also PICTURESQUE SPAIN. 


A Companion Volume 21s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. With Portrait. Cloth. 21s. net. 
An invaluable set of recollections and pictures of a South Africa 
which has now vanished. 


THE THEATRE OF TOMORROW 
By KENNETH MacGOWAN. Fully 


A brilliant aver of the modern tendency to accentuate stage-craft 
in opposition to play-acting. 


Write for descriptive booklet on 


the Uniform Edition of the Novels of 


MARK RUTHERFORD, 
with notes on his early life by the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll. Sent post free on request. 


-T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


~ By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope.Pius.X1). With 
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Notes of the Week 

S protracted conversations, admittedly of critical 
A importance, have been taking place between 

London and Paris during the week, it is evident 
that a determined attempt is being made by our 
Government to bring the apparently interminable 
reparations question to an issue. The immediate 
reason for this serious effort is the German Memo- 
randum, which, though far from being completely 
satisfactory, is regarded by the Government and the 
country as a whole (to say nothing of most other 
countries), as providing a real basis for negotiations, 
since it indicates substantial guarantees in supplement 
of the offer contained in the German Note that pre- 
ceded it. Britain has quite as great an interest as 
France or any of the Allies in a settlement of this 
controversy, but she has a special interest in the Note 
and Memorandum because these came from the Ger- 
man Government in .response to the lead given by 
Lord Curzon in his famous speech, and she cannot 
discard them. They have, in fact, created a new 
situation; it is this which weighs with our Govern- 
ment and directs its action. But there is a tremendous 
obstacle in the way and the pressing problem is how 
it is to be surmounted. 


FROM PASSIVE TO ACTIVE RESISTANCE 

This extremely formidable obstacle is the Ruhr. At 
the beginning of the week it was publicly announced 
that M. Poincaré insisted on the cessation of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr and on the association of Britain 
with France in this demand, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to negotiations with Germany. The occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, however much disapproved of, is a 
solid sort of fact from which there is no getting away ; 


but the urgent need of a settlement, so far as Europe 


and the world are concerned, is just as solid a fact. 
How are the two things to be reconciled? Germany is 
deeply committed to passive resistance, and, as matters 
stand, can hardly be expected to relinquish her sole 
remaining weapon in her struggle with France without 
some compensation. France is just as deeply com- 
mitted to the occupation, and is anxious, of course, to 
get whatever political gain she can from it; for any 
very large economic gain she cannot obtain. She 
shows so far no sign of any accommodation to Ger- 
man views. In these difficult circumstances our 
Government is continuing conversations with France 
in the hope of finding a way out, but it is idle to say 
there is any certainty about it. | Meanwhile, in the 
Ruhr itself, it rather looks as if passive resistance 
were becoming active resistance. 


GOUD DIPLOMACY 


As we have always thought and said that Lord 
Curzon had only to be firm in his dealing with the 
Soviet Government, we are not surprised that the 
Russian Note, delivered early this week, complies with 
virtually all the demands he made in both his first and 
second Notes to Moscow. For once, the Soviet had in 
the Trade Agreement something to lose, and some- 
thing it could not afford to lose; it has taken care not 
to lose it. The dispute had been narrowed down to 
the question of propaganda, and though M. Chicherin 
stipulates for an investigation before recalling the 
offending Bolshevik representatives in Persia and 
Afghanistan, he definitely states that they shall be 
recalled if the charges are well-founded. He knows 
very well they are, but he is saving his face. This 
controversy, then, may be considered as ended and 
ended satisfactorily. Lord Curzon is to be congratu- 
lated on the result. If another result is an improve- 
ment in the general relations of Russia with this 
country, so much the better. To be on bad terms with 
the Russian people is no part of British policy. 


QUICK WORK IN THE BALKANS 


Sudden dramatic turns are never long absent from 
the story of the Balkans. Only a few weeks ago we 
commented on the triumph at the polls in Bulgaria of 
M. Stambulisky, the Premier, and his Poeae 
Agrarian or Peasant Party. So far as vote$ went his 
victory was overwhelming; they gave him a majority 
in the Parliament of over 200 seats. Most of the 
Ministers who had led Bulgaria into the Great War, 
and who were his chief opponents, were in prison under 
long sentences. He was a typical Balkan strong man 
—something of a despot; he seemed to stand secure. 
And lo! there is an army revolution, sharp and suc- 
cessful. Professor Zankoff steps into his place, his 
Cabinet is imprisoned or ‘‘ interned,’’ and himself a 
fugitive. It is a quick thing, even for the Balkans. A 
deal of what happened at Sofia is still obscure, owing 
to the new Government’s complete censorship of the 
news, and it is impossible to comment on the situation 
further as regards Bulgaria, or to estimate the effect of 
the revolution on Yugo-Slavia, Greece, and Rumania ; 
but with several strong Serbian divisions on the 
Bulgarian frontier Yugo-Slavia is in a dominating 
position. Where so little, however, is really known, 
speculation is futile. . 
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MITIGATED REASSESSMENT 


The Government cannot be denied credit for willing- 
ness to modify the harsher features of the much criti- 
cized reassessment scheme. For some time past the 
desirability of concessions has been pressed upon them 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the National Citi- 
zens’ Union, and early this week it was announced that 
the Ministers concerned had been more or less converted 
to the opinion that the onus of proof should fall on the 
inspectors of taxes instead of on the appellant. This, 
of course, is a matter of real importance, for such a 
change discourages enhanced assessment without a 
clear case for it, and allays the nervousness of appellants 
who think themselves bound to lose when in conflict 
with all the forces of an organized and expert depart- 
ment. Another matter in which the Government have 
shown a wish to meet criticism is the stricter definition 
of the powers of inspectors of taxes, functionaries who 
are said to have gone outside their proper duties and 
to have usurped some of the powers of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. The keeping of officials 
within bounds is a task we have always with us, and 
without suggesting that all the charges made lately are 
justified we are glad to see Parliamentary, Press, and 
other activity to that very necessary end. 


THE AMERICAN LIQUOR LAWS 


The remarkable development of whisky exports to 
the Bahamas would appear to have relation to the illicit 
demands of the American mainland, and in Parliament 
the Colonial Office has been urged to look into this boom 
and into the romantic detail that a good deal of the 
whisky consigned to the Bahamas does not arrive 
there. Meanwhile, the American authorities are trying 
to diminish opportunities for smuggling whisky and 
other intoxicants into their country by sea, and with 
fifteen ‘‘ rum-runners” just outside the three-mile limit 
off New Jersey and about five hundred small craft ply- 
ing between these vessels and the shore the Pussyfoot 
navy has no light task. The British public, however, 
should not allow itself to regard the whole matter as 
a serio-comic issue between America and the law-defy- 
ing nationals of other countries. Very important 
British interests are adversely affected; claims have 
been made by America which Great Britain should not 
admit; and official action by our Government is over- 
due, especially as British shipping companies have 
shown great weakness of attitude. Mr. Baldwin, as 
we know from his reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Monday, is considering ‘‘ special measures 
to counteract the injuries inflicted by American legis- 
lation,” but the longer reprisals are delayed the less 
effective and the less friendly will they be. 


CHERRY RIPE—AND OVER-RIPE 

Most people have lost interest in the Lausanne Con- 
ference, and no wonder. Long dispatches from special 
correspondents still appear in the papers, but we ques- 
tion whether they find many readers. We have, worse 
luck, to read them, but we do so with a growing exas- 
peration. The Conference has dragged on for some 
eighteen weeks, and to all appearance may last quite 
a while longer. What it is disputing about would take 
much space to explain, and nobody would be much the 
wiser. Beginning in sheer tragedy, the Conference 
continues as a comedy, and now threatens to become a 
farce. Even the delegates themselves are so weary of 
its futility that they take refuge in garden fétes, and 
in parties on the lake where they eat cherries thought- 
fully provided for them by their Swiss hosts. Surely 
it is high time that this preposterous Conference came 
to an end. 


A CASE FOR EXPEDITION 

In his admirable speech at Oxford on Friday of last 
week, the Prime Minister defined the aims of Con- 
servatism, and said that one of the first endeavours of 
the party was to do what it could to save the position 


—16 June 1923 
of our agricultural industry. With this end in y; 

two Bills are now before Parliament. The Agricuans 
Credits Bill reached the Committee Stage durin — 
present week, and it is expected that the Rates Bill will 
reach the same stage next week. Parliament wif] 
rise at the end of next month or early in August, the 

is not too much time for the passage of these dileeties 
into Acts. It is highly desirable that they should be 
passed as soon as possible, and Conservative members 
should therefore do everything in their power to 
expedite and facilitate their consideration in Committee, 


CONSERVATIVES AND WORK 


We have frequently urged that Conservatives should 
show themselves increasingly and unwearily active in 
the constituencies generally in upholding and expound- 
ing their political faith. And this particularly at the 
present time, when great masses of the people of this 
country are as yet unattached to any party, and, even 
more particularly, when the Socialists are conducting 
an incessant propaganda everywhere. Therefore we 
hope that we are right in attaching great importance to 
the organization familiarly known as the A.C.C, (Asso- 
ciation of Conservative Clubs). It is the largest 
association of political clubs in the kingdom; this year 
it has held conferences at Leeds, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and Cardiff—and this week here 
in London, with about a thousand delegates represent- 
ing Conservative clubs in the southern half of England. 
Most of these clubs are of the working-class type, and 
have a social as well as a political side. It is easy to 
see how, properly handled, they can be made most 
valuable to the Conservative cause, and nothing should 
be left undone to give them every encouragement. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

In Tuesday’s debate in the House on the Finance 
Bill the question of Imperial Preference came up on an 
amendment repealing the Imperial preferential rates 
introduced in the Finance Act of 1919. The amend- 
ment was negatived. Imperial Preference is a question 
that perennially and intensely interests the Dominions 
and the Colonies; they have given substantial prefer- 
ences to the United Kingdom, but think that they have 
scarcely received corresponding advantages from it. 
As both Canada and Australia are putting the subject 
in the agenda for the Imperial Economic Conference, 
it will doubtless be thoroughly threshed out. At pre- 
sent England does accord certain preferences, and in 
Tuesday’s debate Sir W. Joynson-Hicks stated that 
the ‘‘ whole of the Government to-day ’”’ strongly 
desired to continue them in the interests of the 
Dominions, the consumer, and of the Empire in 
general. The Saturpay Review believes in Free 
Trade, but not to the extent of asserting that as a 
policy it is insusceptible of some modification when and 
where it can be demonstrated that such modification 
will benefit the Empire at large. 


THE ARABS IN PALESTINE 

Though not altogether unexpected, it is none the less 
unfortunate that the Arab members of the Palestine 
Advisory Council have resigned. They state that their 
action is taken as a protest against the Constitution 
which was given to the people of the Holy Land by the 
British Government and is, everything considered, 
about as good a Constitution as was ever devised. It 
provided for the establishment of a Legislative Assem- 
bly representing the interests of the whole population, 
but the Arabs boycotted the election, with the result 
that the High Commissioner declared the election void, 
and fell back on the still existing Advisory Council. 
On this the Arabs now refuse to sit, and it is a great 
pity, as the proceeding militates against the British 
programme of racial appeasement and the creation of 
one Palestinian nation. But otherwise it will have very 
little effect, for what has really happened is that the 
country is again under full British rule, with its im- 
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jal justice to all, whether Arabs, Zionists, or 
Christians, and the Palestinians will have to govern 
themselves accordingly. Palestine, it may safely be 
said, is nothing like ripe for a Constitution. 
c.0.D. 

We welcome the announcement made by the Post- 
master-General that a cash-on-delivery system of mar- 
keting farm produce is being considered. The C.O.D. 
system, under that name or as the Value Payable Post, 
has been amply tested in the Empire, and has always 
stimulated business between producers and retailers on 
the one hand and small consumers on the other. 
Applied to agricultural produce, it would involvea rais- 
‘ne of the maximum weight of parcels accepted by the 
Post Office from 11 Ibs. to 16 Ibs., in order to have full 
effect, for 11 lbs. correspond to no weight unit recog- 
nized by growers or purchasers. Also, there would be 
needed a considerable tightening up of Post Office 
administration, to meet the objection that the Post 
Office had better learn to discharge perfectly its present 
duties before undertaking new responsibilities. But 
properly and zealously worked, the C.O.D. system 
should be of great value to farmers and the general 
public, and should go far towards checking inflation of 
prices by middlemen. Risks of abuse of the new facili- 
ties would be slight, for it is not in respect of perishable 
articles that consignors are tempted to pretend that 
they are executing an order when they are only trying 
to force goods on consignees. 


POCAHONTAS 

A good deal of indignation has been raised by the 
attempt to find the bones of Pocahontas, the Red 
Indian girl, who was buried at Gravesend. There 
appears to be no limit to the lengths to which the 
Virginians would not wish to go with the connivance 
or permission of the people on this side. There is 
perhaps no step that can be more revolting to our sense 
of decency than to dig up numberless skeletons with 
the object of finding one with North American char- 
acteristics and dubbing it Pocahontas: except the one 
that was contemplated, of taking away the skull with 
such body bones as would fit, or go with it, and send- 
ing them to Virginia. What a race of resurrectionists 
we should become if the craze should spread ! 


ST. GEORGE’S OR ST. MARY’S? 


All this would be bad enough if there was a reason- 
able prospect of the actual bones being discovered, but 
as it is by no means certain that the daughter of the 
Red Indian chief was buried at St. George’s Church 
or Chapel, it becomes nauseating in the extreme. There 
can be no doubt that Pocahontas was buried at 
Gravesend. But at the time of her death, which, by 
the way, was 1616 and not 1611, there were two 
churches in the town. The town itself was moving 
towards the river, and the older church, St. Mary’s, 
was gradually falling into neglect. But there are at 
least as many who believe that the Princess was buried 
at the older Church, as there are those who think she 
was buried at St. George’s Church. But perhaps, if 
there should be sufficient drum-beating and flag- 
wagging and other ceremonial the people of Virginia 
will not look too critically on the pedigree of the 
skeleton presented to them. 


LECTURES AND WIRELESS 


The series of lectures and counterlectures given at 
the London School of Economics in aid of the hospitals 
of London was brightened this week, if it needed 
brightening, by a discussion between two of our women 
novelists on the theme, ‘‘ Is there an alternative to the 
sex novel?” America has dispelled for ever the 
ancient illusion that good novelists are read and not 
heard; and what America has left unfulfilled, wireless 
has set itself ruthlessly to accomplish. Novelists have 
hitherto broadcasted only their published writings. 


Before long we shall find our poets broadcasting their 
lyrics in the very moment of creation. The pro- 
duction of books will be considered an unnecessarily 
laborious mode of transmitting an author’s message, 
when he or she may achieve contact in a fraction of a 
second. Until that terrifying consummation takes 
place, we will not deplore a system which urges from 
the secrecy of their studies such provoking lecturers as 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Miss Rebecca West. They 
did not penetrate to the core of their subject, but that 
probably was their last and least intention. 


MUSIC AND MEGAPHONES 


Only silly people laugh at Miss Edith Sitwell, who 
is far too genuine to be a laughing matter. She is of 
our age, a portent. An era of aviation, of wireless, of 
non-stop tube-trains to the suburbs, of pre-digested 
news served’ with hot-pepper sauce—an era, in fact, of 
short cuts is not going to produce your romantic poet. 
Most of our Keatses are Sitwells; and those who are 
not, give us only a poor idea of the fabulous singing 
of swans. Some, indeed, are very parrots, both in 
voice and mentality ; and they might take to themselves 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s remark, that the entertainment 
given last Tuesday afternoon at the AZolian Hall is not 
for others to copy and spoil. We raise an eyebrow at 
his further contention that the recitation of these poems 
through a megaphone from behind a screen avoids the 
hysterical element in acting; for there was about the 
whole performance, and about the poems themselves, a 
distinctly hysterical atmosphere. That is the note of 
the age. Mr. Walton’s accompaniments to the poems 
occasionally ‘‘ came off,” but more often inclined us to 
join the silly people in their laughter. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN AND PIERRE LOTI 


The death of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Christian has deprived the country’no less than her owi 
august family of one of its most noble-hearted women. 
At a time when in every sphere the importance o: 
women is extending to limits almost unguessable even 
a decade ago, they could do worse than keep before 
their minds the figure of this gracious and most indus- 
trious lady as a model of the domestic and public 
virtues. The unexcelled efficiency of our nursing ser- 
vices is her aptest and proudest monument. To His 
Majesty we extend our most loyal sympathy. The 
week has further deprived us of a distinguished writer 
whose function was to soothe our outraged modern 


mind as Her Royal Highness’s nurses soothed the body. . 


There were no gardens more enchanting than those 
where Pierre Loti led us. If the gentleness of his 
anodyne was a reaction against the harsh realism of 
Zola, it has involved as its own reaction a realism still 
harsher. But his magic cities, whether in eastern or 
western lands, will never lack citizens. 


Greedy Corner 


MUSSELS 


Though mussels are best during the winter, they are 
available all the year round, and the repeated reproaches 
of a reader who thinks them unduly neglected in these 
notes urge us into dealing now with their cookery. 
That they may be dangerous to health is widely known, 
though perhaps not everyone is aware how excessively 
unpleasant the consequences of eating bad mussels can 
be. Fortunately there is a very simple test of suit- 
ability for consumption: the cooking with them of an 
onion, which will turn almost black if there is danger. 
The commonest mode of serving them is as Moules 
Mariniére, an easy dish. Moules Santées are liked by 
many people, and Moules Bordelaise may be found on 
a menu here and there in Soho. All these recipes 
require garlic, the orthodox recipes needing to be edited 
for English tastes. Instructions may be had on appli- 
cation to the Gastronomic Critic, accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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EUROPE AND THE EMPIRE 


URING the past week foreign affairs have once 
[== become predominant in public interest, and 

by foreign affairs we mean more particularly 
British relations with Europe. There has been a revo- 
lution in Bulgaria—not that we are much concerned 
about that ; the Soviet Government in Russia has finally 
sent a sufficiently satisfactory reply to the recent British 
Note for our Foreign Office to have closed the corres- 
pondence, which at one time seemed likely to be inter- 
minable; and Germany has made a further offer with 
regard to the Reparations question, only to reopen 
somewhat uncomfortably the differences between 
France and ourselves about the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Lord Curzon has, in our opinion, done a useful piece of 
work in so far as he has succeeded in bringing the 
Russian episode to an end, with honours, so far as any 
satisfaction is possible in the case of so slippery a 
customer as the present regime in Russia, to Great 
Britain. Much more serious an issue is involved in 
our dealings with France over the revised proposal 
made by Germany for meeting her liabilities for repara- 
tions under the Peace Treaty. 

As we write, the position is still uncertain, and we 
must therefore postpone any definite comment on the 
outcome of the discussions between Paris and London. 
The difficulty which would inevitably arise was, how- 
ever, obvious from the first. The new German Note, 
in itself, was couched in terms calculated to recommend 
themselves to the British view of what is economically 
reasonable. It offered substantial guarantees for such 
payments as the German Government considers it is 
capable of making, and, in so far as the amount of these 
payments (£1,500,000,000) may be regarded by the 
Allies as too low, Germany consents to having her 
pockets searched by submitting to an inquiry by an 
international commission. France, on the other hand, 
having already become involved in her occupation of the 
Ruhr in direct opposition to our wishes, makes a Ger- 
man submission there a preliminary condition of her 
assent. France wants us to insist on Germany abandon- 
ing ‘‘ passive resistance” in the Ruhr, and is apparently 
intent on our “‘ toeing the line” in the French policy 
there, to that extent at all events, before she will even 
look at the new German offer, which made no reference 
at all to this incidental entanglement. Over this 
French demand for our concurrence in their Ruhr 
scheme, from which we dissented ab initio, it has been 
only too clear during the past week that there has been 
a renewal of somewhat acute tension between the 
Cabinets in London and in Paris. The French Govern- 
ment has appeared determined to make the Reparations 
issue a political matter, while to ourselves it is essen- 
tially an economic and a financial one. 

We are being driven by France—and we say it with 
all regret—into asking a very serious question : What 
is the ultimate British interest involved in our attempts 
since the Armistice to adapt our European policy to 
hers? Nay, more: what ultimately is our real interest 
in helping Europe? Mr. Baldwin, in his speech at 
Oxford on June 8, used these words: ‘‘ Let us never 
forget this, that while we are Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Welshmen, Irishmen, we are at the same time 
Europeans, and this country has got to bring peace to 
distracted Europe.” The new Conservative Prime 
Minister was speaking, of course, to an audience which 
presumably consisted of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men or Irishmen, but, after all, the foreign policy of the 
British Government to-day is dictated, or ought to be 
dictated, not by the geographical position of the British 
Isles, but by the interests of the whole British Com- 
monwealth of nations. How would his sentence read 
if he had said not merely that ‘‘ we are Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen,” but had added, 
‘Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, and subjects of the King throughout the over- 
seas British Empire”? Would it not strike anyone as 
rather absurd to emphasize their interest as 
‘* Europeans ”? 
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What sort of appeal, on the score of their 
as ‘‘ good Europeans,” is to be made at this time 
day to members of the British Empire outside G : 
Britain, that can be expected to be more effective = 
than it would be to Americans? Yet it is certain an 
British foreign policy must to-day be broad-based 
Imperial considerations first and foremost—on British 
world-interests, that is to say, which are not’ pure} 
European, as they once were when Europe was a 
primary importance for British Statesmanship. Thi 
question of the changes that may even now be taking 
place in the perspective of international relations, as 
the attitude of Great Britain towards Europe, will come 
before the Imperial Conference this autumn for some 
frank discussions, in which the present-day value of the 
** good Europeanism” of a former age may find itself 
at a considerable discount. It may conceivably ap 
no more a necessity for the British Empire than it js 
for the United States. 

Can France, then, really afford to estrange the 
English-speaking peoples—the British Empire as well 
as the United States—and thus force them to doubt the 
intrinsic value of the European element in their foreign 
policy? Our desire undoubtedly is to “‘ bring peace to 
distracted Europe.” But if France is determined, under 
her present Government, to go her own ways in 
European leadership and pay no attention to our coun. 
sels, we shall have to accept the situation with regret, 
but with philosophy. We can reserve our rights and 
make our account elsewhere. It is just possible that 
Europe might recover more quickly if it were realized 
that Europe is not indispensable to us. 


‘RENDER UNTO CESAR ...” 


THE CASE FOR A DOCTOR AS HEALTH 
MINISTER 


By Sir G. Cueatve, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. 


[« is difficult to see how the Ministry of Health is 
‘to be rescued from its present inept condition unless 
the Minister is a man whose life training has been 
devoted to study of the objects which the Ministry was, 
nominally at all events, created to promote. In the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century I urged 
that the man occupying the position of the Minister of 
Health should be a doctor. However able a layman 
may be, only a doctor of experience, knowledge and 
judgment can inform the House of Commons with any 
degree of authority upon medical subjects. 

Some reader may ask: ‘‘ Why do you insist that 
a professional man should be Minister of Health when 
unprofessional men are at the head of the Navy and 
Army?” The reply is that the functions of the Navy 
and Army and the Public Health Service are in no way 
to be compared; a professional sailer or soldier cannot 
be appointed head of the Military Departments because 
in war the Commander-in-Chief, unfortunately for the 
country, cannot be in Parliament and with his forces at 
the same time. In the fight for public health the 
country is perpetually at war, and Parliament is its 
headquarters. The man fighting for public health need 
be only in one place—namely, Parliament, where he 
would be directing, controlling, and organizing the 
fighting from headquarters. 

For centuries, medicine has been quietly and 
efficiently developing along lines which have 
added perfection to the treatment of the sick 
individual. Great as were the achievements of 
Harvey, the two Hunters, Simpson, Miss Nightingale, 
in their particular spheres—to name only a few of the 
later pioneers—they had no definite relation to what is 
now understood by the term ‘‘ Public Health.” Edward 
Jenner’s application of vaccination as a preventive of 
smallpox at the end of the eighteenth century intro 
duced a new function to medicine and a wider concep 
tion of the problems of public health. It was then 
definitely established that medicine, besides treating the 


individual, could prevent disease by treating the multi- 
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tude, and doctors began the attempt to control epi- 
demics, and to apply the various principles that are 
summed up in the term ‘‘ Preventive Medicine.” The 
introduction of bacteriology into practical medicine by 
Pasteur and Lister in the nineteenth century not only 
revolutionized medicine and surgery and placed them 
among the highest arts in the world, but firmly estab- 
lished public health on a sound and scientific founda- 
tion and raised it to a position as important as that of 
law in the affairs of men. Law began to manage its 
own affairs in 1673, since when the Lord Chancellor 
has always been a lawyer. It is really surprising that 
public health has made the headway it has, under exist- 
ing conditions, when one realizes that it is hardly a 
century old. 4 

In the nineteenth century new information was con- 
veyed throughout the world with greater freedom than 
in the Middle Ages, and enabled the epoch-making dis- 
coveries I have mentioned to impress their immense 
importance upon statesmen, the public, and the authori- 
ties of medicine at the same time. The result was that 
statesmen, the public, and doctors began simultaneously, 
and more or less independently, to bring the principles 
taught by the new discoveries to bear upon public 
health. Statesmen took action by grafting regulations 
affecting public health on to existing Departments of 
State such as the Local Government Board, and finally 
made an attempt to convert the Local Government 
Board into a Ministry of Health. Laudable as their 
endeavours were, these statesmen would be the first to 
admit that the present position is unsatisfactory and in 
no way represents what medicine can do for public 
health. 

The fight against cancer should be a Government 
effort and not left to private enterprise only. The 
public has expressed appreciation of the import- 
ance of public health by initiating such schemes and 
institutions as, for instance, the British Red Cross, the 
London Federation of Infant Welfare, the Central Com- 
mittee for Infant and Child Welfare, the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of Venereal Diseases. Doubtless 
these various voluntary bodies have been helped and 
guided by individual and enterprising doctors, but the 
initiation of such schemes does show that the public 
have a great sense of the importance of all these prob- 
lems. The public, and, indeed, all professional men 
who are not engaged in research, cannot understand 
the mind and method of a first-class research worker. 
He is the actual discoverer, and also the first to 
correlate his discoveries to the present state of know- 
ledge, and to visualize the ends to which they lead. A 
committee composed of a mixture of public-spirited 
men who are not doctors and of those who are, too 
often is composed of the very men whom the research 
worker has to fight in order to effect the revolution of 
thought and practice that his discoveries portend. The 
war which Lister and a handful of devoted disciples 
were called upon to wage in order to establish his 
epoch-making discoveries was disheartening to a 
degree ; it required all his zeal, conviction, and courage 
to continue the successful effort which saved his 
principles. 

The method of subsidies granted by the Min- 
istry of Health to voluntary institutions of this kind 
provides financial relief for public purposes without the 
expense of creating new buildings and new staffs, but 
perpetuates disorganization, shelves responsibility, and 
leads to constant overlapping of function. 

A very great problem is whether hospitals which 
teach medical students should in future be left in the 
hands of committees of management whose support 
depends upon the precarious results of voluntary con- 
tributions. Under this system, beds which ought to be 
Occupied are empty for want of funds and sufficient 
money is not forthcoming to complete partly built hos- 
pitals. Not only is no money available for research, 
but there is hardly sufficient to supply the means of 
Carrying out adequate examination of patients. The 
consequence is that students educated in many hos- 


pitals suffer from want of clinical material. There is a 


great deal to be said for the contention that teaching . 


hospitals in London, Edinburgh, and other University 
towns should be national in character, should be main- 
tained and administered directly by the Ministry of 
Health, and should not depend upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions and local rates. The Ministry of Health 
could support research in these institutions, could, 
indeed, initiate the research mentioned in the Act 
which established it as a Department of State. The 
generous gift of over £1,000,000, presented to Univer- 
sity College, London, by the Rockefeller Institute, has 
emphasized the failure of our own country to appreciate 
the importance of medical education and research. At 
the present moment the Ministry is making no attempt 
to solve the vast problems connected with hospitals and 
their management, their situation, or their duties; and 
the Minister of Health is occupied with politics uncon- 
nected with the functions that give him his title. 


During the war, the Ministry of Reconstruction 
appointed a sub-committee to deal with the machinery 
of Government. A portion of their Report was devoted 
to health, but it happened that the Ministry of Health 
Act was passed before the Report was actually issued. 
The wording, however, of the Act which established the 
new Ministry included, in the following passage, all and 
more than this sub-committee recommended : 


(Ministry oF Heattu Act, 1919. ArrTICcLE 2.) 


+ ++ to secure the preparation, effective carrying out and 
co-ordination of the measures conducive to the health of the 
people, including measures for the prevention and cure of 
diseases, the avoidance of fraud in connexion with alleged 
remedies therefor, the treatment of physical and mental defects, 
the treatment and care of the blind, the initiation and direction 
of research, the collection, preparation, and dissemination of 
information and statistics relating thereto, and the training of 
persons for health services. 


The Act as now administered is nothing but a phan- 
tom of the solid intentions embodied in it. It sets out 
to deal with subjects of such great importance and so 
purely technical that it is impossible for them to be 
balanced, initiated, or carried out adequately unless 
they are in the hands of a doctor in the same way that 
legal technicalities are in the hands of a lawyer. In 
order that this Act may be effective in practice as well 
as in theory, a doctor must be placed at the head of 
the Ministry of Health. The Minister of Health who 
is not a doctor is compelled to ask the opinion of his 
permanent medical officials, and what he says to Par- 
liament and the public depends absolutely upon his 
individual interpretation of what the permanent offi- 
cials tell him. 

The Act laid down a most inspiring and comprehen- 
sive schedule of the true duties of a Minister of Health, 
but unfortunately transferred to the Ministry all the 
powers and duties of the Local Government Board, 
thereby automatically shattering the possibility of creat- 
ing an ideal Ministry of Health. The duties thus 
transferred to the Ministry became more important 
politically, and obscured the functions directly con- 
nected with health. The Minister of Health’s position 
in the Cabinet now depends upon extraneous matters 
foisted on the Att and not upon functions directly 
pertinent to public health. The importance of public 
health problems is obscured by Rent Restriction Acts, 
supply of houses, local finance, revaluation of railways, 
regulations affecting taxi-cabs and hackney carriages, 
and many other outside functions. When it has to 
consider problems of public health the Ministry is torn 
by conflicting emotions: namely, an honest desire to 
encourage charities and voluntary aid given by philan- 
thropic people to their unhealthy brethren, a political 
desire to avoid public hostility by increasing the taxa- 
tion of the country, and the fear of interfering with the 
so-called freedom of the individual. As at present 
constituted it devotes too little attention to public 
health. 

The time is rapidly approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, for a great constructive attempt to give the 
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Ministry of Health wider powers than it now possesses. 
At present it does little more than express opinions and 
give financial support to the various official and non- 
official bodies over which it can exert no really impor- 
tant influence. The Ministry will have to risk its popu- 
larity by enforcing rules, the infringement of which 
must be made punishable by law. The control by the 
Ministry of food, milk, drugs, and unqualified medical 
practice should be absolute, for public health is 
suffering for the want of strong action. There can be 
no doubt that the Ministry of Health should assume 
the following duties, still assigned to other Government 
Departments : 
Home Office.—Lead, phosphorus, and other industrial 
poisonings. 
Board of Education.—Medical examination and treatment of 
school children and young persons. 
Privy Council.—Medical research. 
Ministry of Pensions.—Medical treatment of discharged and 
disabled sailors and soldiers. 
Ministry of Agriculture.—Supervision of the health and 
disease of animals in relation to human beings. 

The Minister of Health has formed Medical Consulta- 
tive Councils to advise him, but only when they are called 
upon by him to do so; a Minister who is not a doctor can 
never properly appreciate on what particular matters 
these Councils should be consulted, for he has not the 
technical knowledge to appreciate the comparative im- 
portance of medical problems. The men who compose 
these Medical Consultative Councils are at the very 
height of their fame in medical practice, and can afford 
little or no time to initiate new schemes and to consider 
any point that requires careful study and thought. To 
offer advice or to initiate policy is not their function. 
It is a pity that these gentlemen are in such a decorative 
but wholly false position. 


Public health should be regarded as of paramount 
importance in the eyes of the world. Parliament must 
place in proportion the few lives lost in war with the 
millions of lives lost by disease that can be prevented. 
The Ministry of Health is one of supreme importance, 
— professional and not an amateur should be at its 

ead. 


THE BOATSWAIN’S FATE 
By Hussey 


HERE seems to be a prejudice, just now, in 

favour of pastiches. Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Féte 

Galante,’ the second novelty presented by the 
British National Opera Company this season, has that 
in common with ‘ The Perfect Fool.’ It does not 
depend, like much of Mr. Holst’s opera, on a certain 
knowledge of other music; but it is for the most part 
cast in antique moulds. This is not to deny originality 
to Dame Ethel Smyth; there is a square cut, a kind of 
sharp-elbowedness, about her tunes, which is quite per- 
sonal—dare one say, a trifle old-maidish? Set Pierrot’s 
song or the Puppet’s Quartet in the new work 
beside the first subject of the ‘ Boatswain’s 
Mate’ Overture, and the family likeness will 
be evident for all the world of superficial difference 
that there is between them. The notes have a way of 
clinging to one or two lines in the stave, as though 
they feared to venture too far into the unknown; and, 
when for a moment they dare to wander, they soon 
rush back to their base, like children playing ‘‘ Tom 
Tiddler.’’ So, although Dame Ethel Smyth has used 
the moulds fashioned in eighteenth-century France or 
Elizabethan England, she has re-cut their worn patterns 
in her own way. If complaint is to be made, it is that 
her angularity tends to heaviness and mars a little the 
grace of her Sarabande and Musette. 

Dame Ethel Smyth is clever at choosing the subjects 
for her compositions, and it is not surprising that the 
author of ‘ Impressions that Remained’ should have 
a flair for literary merit. Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s story of 
the boatswain’s mate was just the stuff for a modern 
ballad-opera. For that is what it amounts to, despite 
the occasional excursions, unfortunate to my thinking, 


into Wagnerism. Mr. Maurice Baring’s « Fa 
Galante ’ makes an even better libretto, and th “4 
poser ‘has set it with a greater unity of style Its 
story is a variant of the Pierrot legend—and is it n 
written in all the journals of Tuesday’s date? The 
scene is ‘‘ a moonlit Watteau-garden ”; and what ; 
the way of Madrigals and Minuets, of Intrigue oa 
Puppetry may you not do in such a scene? § we 
get plenty of four-square movements with repeats and 
all; and there is the contrast, always musically fruitfyl 
between humanity and marionettes. This contrast is 
not, as a matter of fact, always consistently maintained 
either in the music, or in the acting at Covent Garden 
Harlequin and Columbine are sometimes wooden. 
jointed, sometimes as human as Phil and Doll 
Clandon in their fancy-dress. In the same way the, 
music occasionally loses its string-jerked character and 
even descends to the operatic cliché. In the scene 
between Pierrot and Columbine, I seemed to catch for 
a moment in Pierrot’s voice the very accents of Leon. 
cavallo. And I am certain that, if you shut your eyes 
during the King’s attempt to extract the truth from 
Pierrot, you will see in imagination not an elegant 
figure—brocaded coat, white wig and a leg that would 
do for Sir Willoughby Patterne—but the melancholy 
form, helmeted, bearded, bowed upon his spear, of 
King Mark. 

These are tiny rents in the delicate weaving of the 
music, whose most excellent quality, after its continual 
tunefulness, is the aptness of the vocal line to the 
words. The orchestra is handled with discretion and 
the words are usually audible, and never so much as 
when they are of dramatic importance. It is all to the 
good, therefore, that Dame Ethel Smyth has called in 
the aid of someone other than a hack librettist. Mr. 
Edward Shanks has done his work of “‘ versifying " 
the story well. Like the composer, he has not wholly 
avoided operatic jargon and sometimes he descends to 
prosiness and commonplace. In the beautiful love- 
duet, which is sung in whispers and sighed out in very 
other than grand-operatic style, we kick our toes some- 
what painfully against phrases like: ‘‘ Go, beloved, 
lest ought (sic) befall you,’’ and ‘‘ but with an under- 
current of bitterness to come.’’ On the other hand, he 
avoids the high-falutin’; his images are simple and 
easy for the audience to catch. Not often indulges he 
in tropes and fancies such as: 

Let us the years to come roll in a ball, 
As in your hand you crush sweet flowers, 
To have their perfume sharper. 


Mr. Percy Pitt has not the lightest hand among our 
conductors for this kind of soufflé, and some of the 
heaviness may have been due to his rather scared 
conducting. The production by Miss Maggie Teyte 
was good, and Mr. Oliver Bernard’s scenery evoked 
deserved, if ill-timed, applause at the rise of the cur- 
tain. It was a mistake to reduce the size of the stage, 
as it gave the crowd insufficient elbow-room for their 
dancing; but I suppose these settings’ have to be built 
with one eye on the smaller provincial theatres, which 
the company will visit later. There was the usual 
trouble with the lighting—horrid carmine flashes on 
the back-cloth and green moonlight switched on with 
a click. And it is all very well to pretend that your 
gala-illuminations are wax night-lights and to make 
them flicker out. But their unison twinklings do not 
convince us and, worse, they are an irritating distrac- 
tion to the eye during the love-duet. The singing of the 
principals was on a high level; Miss Doris Lemon, in 
particular, danced and sang the part of Columbine 
delightfully. The chorus was less excellent, the 
Madrigal, sung behind the scenes, is good enough to 
merit far more finish. 

In sum, the new opera is not a great work, nor even 
a masterpiece of its own little kind. But it makes a 
pleasant entertainment and, if it gets its deserts, it 
would seem that the ‘ Boatswain’s Mate,’ after wooing 
‘ Pagliacci ’ Jacob-like these seven years in vain, has at 
last met his—forgive me !|——‘ Féte.’ 
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NEW ENGLISH 
By W. G, CONSTABLE 


R.W.S. Galleries: The New English Art Club. 
Goupil Gallery: Summer Exhibition. 


IR WILLIAM ORPEN once painted an ‘ Hom- 
mage 4 Manet,’ now in Manchester, with some 
eminent members of the New English Art Club 
seated below the ‘ Eva Gonzales.’ As a document, 
however, it tells only half the truth. Gainsborough 
and Constable at least should have found a place on the 
walls; for if the immediate begetter of the club was 
France, there was a Mendelian throwback to an earlier 
English ancestry. The tradition eventually picked up 
was as certainly native, as the first impulse was from 
abroad; and in any case, it should be remembered that 
the French were not the first to discover that shadows 
have blue edges, and to juggle with reflected light. 

So developed what may be called the New English 
outlook, one of the most potent forces in modern 
English painting; difficult -to embody in a neat and 
comprehensive formula, but with certain outstanding 
features. One is naturalism in its widest sense, imply- 
ing not only material drawn from contemporary life 
but the study of visual appearance, both as a whole and 
in detail, with regard to the influence of light and 
atmosphere. The problems were those tackled 
by the French Impressionists; how they received 
an English solution is revealed in the work of 
Mr. Wilson Steer. In his early days, Manet, Monet, 
Degas, even Courbet had their influence. The little 
‘Yachts,’ painted in 1893, and recently added to the 
Tate Gallery, is a charming essay in the later manner 
of Monet, conforming strictly to luminarist theory in 
its high key, spectral palette, and broken touch. But 
within a few years Mr. Steer simplifies his colour and 
takes black into use, broadens his touch and enriches 
his imnasto. The sparkle of light, the gusty sweep of 
the wind driving great clouds before it become its chief 
interest; and the just comparison is now with Con- 
stable. The Elijah of the sketch for the ‘ Leaping 
Horse ’ has found one worthy to wear his mantle. Or 
take such portraits as the ‘ Mrs. Styan’ (now on loan 
to the Tate), or the magnificent ‘ Mrs. Hammersley,’ 
painted in 1907 and on exhibition at the Goupil Gal- 
lery. In these, Gainsborough finds a successor; for 
something is recaptured of the grand manner of the 
eighteenth century, and from a narrow range of umbers, 
ochres and blues is conjured a silvery radiance which 
challenges comparison with ‘ Perdita’ at Hertford 
House. It has been said with some truth that in this 
phase Mr. Steer was apt to sacrifice the sitter’s per- 
sonality to decorative ensemble. But the charge does 
not hold against his later portraits, such as the 
‘Geoffrey Blackwell, Esq.,’ now hanging in the 
R.W.S. Galleries. The colour does not attract me 
personally; but the admirable disposition within the 
frame, the solid construction humanized by sensitive 
handling, and the intimate revelation of character, 
are the essentials of great portraiture. Here, cast in 
a modern mould, is something of Holbein’s dignity 
and simplicity. 

Another and more recent strain in the New English 
character sprang from a revival enthusiasm for draw- 
ing, of which Mr. John is a product, but whose apostle 
is Professor Tonks. To him, problems of colour are 
less interesting than realizing the shapes of things and 
putting them into dramatic relation. An affection for 
the angularities and absurdities of life has bred in his 
work a vigour of characterization, which links him to 
Hogarth and Rowlandson. His all too little known 
caricatures best enforce the comparison ; but essentially 
the ‘ Head of a Woman ’ in the New English is made 
of similar stuff. Its tender scheme of browns and 
greys, somewhat reminiscent of Carriére, is sadly dulled 
by the bright coloured, high-keyed work which sur- 
rounds it; but this cannot hide the delicately searching 
drawing (look, for example, at the eyes) which so 
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mercilessly, yet almost lovingly, drags to light the 
sitter’s character. In the same line of descent is Mr. 
Sickert, French in make-up, but with a love of the 
grotesque and an incurable romanticism which keeps 
him English. His jesting snap of the fingers at the 
Rialto, which hangs at the Goupil Gallery, contains 
little of Venice but a great deal of the painter. Com- 
pare with this intensely personal, highly temperamental 
work, the detachment and almost classic gravity of 
Mr. Lamb in the ‘ Paradise Street,’ which hangs near. 

With Mr. Lamb arises the question of how far New 
English ideals find expression among younger painters. 
The club has opened its doors widely ; but inspired by a 
later wave of influence from France and talk of plas- 
ticity, recession and design, many have passed them 
by to enter those of the London Group. Yet the differ- 
ence is more often in words than in deeds. Mr. Alfred 
Thornton exhibits happily with both societies, and in 
neither appears as a Saul among the prophets. But 
within the club itself has developed a group which in 
some measure rejects naturalism and takes as models 
the more naive and primitive masters. To such 
belongs Mr. John Dodgson in his ‘ Motor Transport,’ 
painted for the Imperial War Museum. In this extra- 
ordinarily conscientious and determined work, the in- 
genious dovetailing together of incident recalls a 
jig-saw puzzle or a certain type of futurist painting 
wherein (say) a railway journey is depicted by 
assembling successive impressions of a traveller. But 
despite passages of considerable beauty and interest 
(the dead cat on the dugout roof is amusing), the whole 
misses fire. The tone and massing of light and shade 
which might have secured unity, have been rejected, 
and linear pattern has not been put in their place. 
Complete disruption has been averted by a simple 
scheme of colour, but only at the price of monotony. 
A franker acceptance of modern knowledge, rather 
than the archaistic use of a five hundred year old con- 
vention, would have given Mr. Dodgson’s ability more 
scope. In Mr. Wheatley, on the other hand, is found 
the pure milk of the New English word. The accom- 
plishment of ‘ Sandbanks ’ carries it dangerously near 
elegant posturing; but in the ‘ Ronald Coutts, Esq.,’ 
the artist has sat at Mr. Steer’s feet, and if the paint- 
ing has not quite Mr. Steer’s mastery—neither in 
colour nor quality is the body quite one with the head 
—it is yet a most solid and expressive piece of work. 
To characterize a generation, or even part of it, in a 
phrase is dangerous; but apart from Mr. Wheatley and 
a few others, the interest of the younger exhibitors 
seems to lie rather in problems of drawing and design 
than in those of colour and tone. For example, Miss 
Lance’s ‘ The Visitor,’ is delicately drawn and holds 
a quite unusual suggestion of drama, but the colour 
is rather vaguely rubbed on to fill spaces between lines, 
without helping materially to develop the forms and 
to establish their relations. Similarly, in Mr. Charl- 
ton’s ‘ Street Tea,’ the drawing reveals a most enter- 
taining sense of character, but the appropriate medium 
was line and wash rather than oil. Again, tonal 
eccentricities and over-conventional treatment of the 
foliage mar Miss Jackson’s ‘ Two People on Hamp- 
stead Heath,’ obscuring a large simplicity in the design 
and delicate colour, whose quality owes something to 
a skilful use of tempera under varnish. Contrast with 
these the unobtrusive ‘ Nude,’ by Mr. Baxter, forcibly 
enough drawn and with some feeling for the character 
of oil paint. 

One important reflection of the New English revival 
in drawing has been in the handling of water-colour. 
Mid-Victorian methods of stipple, washing-down, and 
scraping, have been put aside in favour of return to 
earlier and more direct methods, notably of Girtin and 
Cotman. Mr. Steer has even abandoned the traditional 
line in favour of the simple blot, revealing in the 
delicate and subtly designed ‘ Avonmouth ’ the affinity 
between his use of the medium and that of Eastern 
painters. More characteristically English is the firm 
drawing and subtly-washed greys, warm and cool, of 
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Mr. MacColl’s ‘ St. Jacques.’ Less sure in crafts- 
manship is Miss Lane’s ‘ Vernet-les-Bains,’ but its 
breadth and directness make surrounding work look 
commonplace. It is disappointing to find so few 
drawings of the figure. Mr. Wheatley’s Tiepoloesque 
‘ Nude’ is most adroitly washed in, but says little; 
Sir William Orpen’s drawing of a negro boxer would 
hang better outside Olympia than in its present 
company. 


A L’OMBRE. DES JEUNES FILLES 
The Lilies of the Field. By J. Hastings Turner. Ambassadors. 


T is an anxious moment when the curtain rises in 

Act I upon the drawing room of a country vicarage. 
The saintly simpleton, with derivations from Robert 
Spalding and James Mavor Morell, has an irresistible 
attraction for dramatists, as he can always be counted 
upon to secure a laugh, and the local disaster of ‘ The 
Wonderful Visit ’ was too recent a memory not to loom 
for a few moments over the opening scene of Mr. 
Turner’s play. But for a few moments only: 
the Reverend John Head is as admirable a parson as 
Mr. J. H. Roberts would undoubtedly be had not 
destiny made him an actor, and his sacred calling is 
never for a moment ‘ guyed,’’ except once by the 
foolish London women in the second act, where they 
get immediately the snub they deserve. He is a type 
of country parson which it is gratifying to learn 
that the economic consequences of the peace have not 
overwhelmed; poor, as all parsons ought to be, but 
with ‘‘ nice things ’’ in his house, a charming wife 
and adorable twin daughters who must undoubtedly 
have gone to and done well at Roedean. He has also 
a reredos, which is uncommon enough to attract to 
his remote corner of Gloucestershire the wealthy 
amateur Barnaby Haddon, who ‘“ knows about ’’ 
antiques, and a mother-in-law, with a fiat in Rutland 
Gate, who is a witty and warm-hearted old woman. 

The play opens on the twentieth birthday of his 
daughters. This is perhaps a mistake, for nothing 
will ever make Miss Edna Best look twenty, nor, in 
a crinoline, can Miss Meggie Albanesi succeed in look- 
ing more than seventeen. Moreover, if they are 
twenty, surely their grandmother would have given one 
or both of them a few weeks in London already, or 
even procured situations for them as private secretaries 
to Cabinet Ministers. Be this as it may, their grand- 
mother has arrived on a visit, but has brought only 
yne birthday present, which is ‘‘ ten yards of the best 
nink crépe de Chine.’’ As an afterthought, she 
decides that one of the twins shall come to her, with- 
out crépe de Chine, for a month in London in the 
season, and that this shall be the one who proves more 
attractive to Barnaby Haddon when he comes to 
luncheon. Of course the secret is disclosed, and the 
twins, being twins, take counsel together, and toss for 
the privilege of entering last. Elizabeth, who is the 
dark one, wins; Catherine makes a breathless entry, 
seizes Haddon and takes him to see the garden. Eliza- 
beth then appears, having quickly changed into a 
demure Victorian frock, and adopted a filial decorum 
that would have satisfied Mr. Fairchild. | Haddon 
returns, and is smitten; very coyly, Elizabeth takes 
him to see the garden again—and so to the delights of 
a London season. 

There, of course, among the little band of noodle- 
pates who have swung back from Vorticism to wax 
flowers, side-whiskers, and the Albert Memorial, and 
whose connexion with Barnaby Haddon is the one dark 
spot on his character, Elizabeth in her crinoline and 
pork pie bonnet, festooned with sausage curls, is 
received with acclamation, and her photograph occu- 
pies a page in each of the illustrated weeklies when, 
seven weeks later, her parents and sister arrive at the 
Paddington Hotel to reclaim her. Unfortunately, 
Elizabeth and Barnaby are now in love; but if he is in 
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love with the nature symbolized by the crinoline how 
is she to undeceive him? The grandmother has knows 
all along; the audience know, and know also that 
Barnaby knows, for they have seen him, when the 
twins’ backs were turned, steal into the room and out 
again as Elizabeth was kicking up her unaffected heels 
Also, there is a young man who is “ rather an ass ” 
but has three thousand a year, and has sacrificed 
his whiskers for love of Catherine. So the last cur. 
tain falls on two embracing couples, with the routed 
Victorians driven to dine in Sloane Street by them. 
selves. 

To have written a play in which Miss Best and Miss 
Albanesi can so equably share the honours is ag 
triumph for Mr. Turner; to have secured those ladies to 
act in it no less a triumph for Reandean. But there is 
a great deal else in this comedy that is highly amusing, 
The vicar’s simplicity and his mother-in-law’s roguish 
tartness find expression in a string of epigrams, and 
if the two suitors are not perhaps exciting, the mock- 
Victorian ladies, their oyster-like brains agape still 
for any ‘‘ idea ’’’ for next year, are irresistibly funny. 
But the merit of the play is its presentation of two 
charming girls on the clean threshold of womanhood, 
which recalls the similar introduction of the “ little 
band,’’ Albertine, Andrée and the rest, on the sands of 
Balbec : 


Although each was a type absolutely different from the 
others, they all had beauty; but to tell the truth I had seen 
them for so short a time, and without venturing to look them 
straight in the face, that I-had not yet individualized any 
one of them. Save one, whom her straight nose, her dark 
complexion pointed in contrast among the rest, like (in a 
renaissance picture of the Epiphany) a King of Arab cast, 
they were known to me only, one by a pair of eyes hard, set 
and mocking; another by cheeks in which the pink had that 
coppery tint which makes one think of geraniums; and even of 
these points I had not yet indissolubly attached any one to one 
of these girls rather than to another; and when (according 
to the order in which their series met the eye, marvellous 
because the most different aspects came next to one another, 
because all the scales of colour were combined in it, but 
confused as a piece of music in which I should not have been 
able to isolate and identify at the moment of their passage 
the successive phrases, no sooner distinguished than for- 
gotten) I saw emerge a pallid oval, black eyes, green eyes, | 
knew not if these were the same that had already charmed 
me a moment ago, I could not bring them home to any one 
girl whom I might thereby have set apart from the rest, and 
so identified. And this want, in my vision, of the demarca- 
tions which I should presently establish between them sent 
flooding over the group a wave of harmony, the continuous 
transfusion of a beauty fluid, collective and mobile. 


The twins and their father are set off by Miss Hilda 
Bruce-Potter as a nice, comfortable mother, and Miss 
Gertrude Kingston as a grandmother not to be gain- 
said. As Barnaby Haddon, Mr. Austin Trevor has 
rather a lifeless part, but is, one supposes, the sort of 
thirty-five year old that nice girls do fall in love with. 
Mr. Clifford Mollison, as the ‘‘ ass, but not that kind 
of ass ’’ Bryan Ropes, has a more effective part which 
he plays with gusto; Miss Ruth Taylor and Miss 
Margaret Carter, as the foolish and corruptible, if not 
already corrupt sensation-seekers of uncertain age, 
sacrifice themselves nobly in the rendering of the most 
consummate pair of city geese that ever raised their 
necks to hiss at a country mouse. C. K. S. M. 


GOSSIP BEFORE THE HORSE SHOW 


By JEHU 


LL crowds please me except one. I love the fair 
A at Barnet, the beach at Margate, the train jour- 

ney to and from—-particularly from—Southend 
on a fine Whit Monday, the Downs on Derby Day, the 
Heath in August. I love basements on Bargain Days, 
the cheap seats at the Blackfriars Ring, the Oval’s tilt- 
ing, precarious shelves. Each year I look forward to 
the opening of the Flat Racing season as eagerly as any 
pickpocket. Yet I do not stomach easily the crowd at 
an Association Football Match, whereby I risk no 
offence to my readers, for the worshippers of ‘‘ Soccer ” 
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do not read. Neither do they write except when, 
a-spraw! on the kitchen-table and tongue following each 
stroke of the pen, they contrive some clumsy hieroglyph 
indicative of a favoured team or prophetic goal score. 
Between coupons the art remains unpractised. Man at 
a ‘* Soccer match ” delights me not ; nor woman neither. 

But the crowd which I love most is the June assembly 
at the Olympia Horse Show. Alas that in these demo 
cratic days we have no poet to tell us that a horse- 
woman’s heart may beat beneath a well-fitting habit, 
and that a coronet is not necessarily a bar to good 
“hands.” This is the crowd sung by Mr. Dennis 
Bradley. It steps out of the pages of our fashion- 
journals to take the promenade behind the boxes or to 
loll, in exquisite pose, on the elegant, gilt, diminutive 
chairs. It is the crowd for whom the year has hung 
intolerably since the Shows of the Breed Societies in 
March and April. It is a crowd which realizes that 
aristocracy rules in the horse as it ever must among 
men, only in this case that it is a supremacy of senseless 
beauty not to be attained by the methods of push and 
shove. No animal is a show horse by force of will; 
yet there are commoners whose patient merit has 
endeared them to us above prize-winners. Such a one 
comes to my mind as I gaze at the pretty water-colour 
drawing by Walter Crane which hangs above my desk. 
In the foreground two cart-horses—though I admit their 
legs are a trifle spindly—plod wearily homeward. On 
the back of the foremost sits a ploughboy, exchanging 
courtesies with a maid who has just finished milking. 
She carries her pail on her head, and I imagine her to 
have the character of Marian in Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Tess.’ 
On the left of the picture is rising ground, barns, hay- 
cocks, geese. In the centre, and in middle-distance, is 
a copse of trees surrounded by a stone wall in which is 
a white gate. Between the copse and the barns the 
road rises, hangs a moment, and disappears over the 
brow of the hill. In the background, right, is the hill- 
side down which trees, like Italian cavalry, descend an 
escarpment. In the foreground, right, on a falling 
slope, two sheep and some bracken. It is evening. All 
that my Chelsea friends can tell me is that the drawing 
is wooden, the colouring weak, and that the composition 
slips away to the right and wants holding up. 


‘* How the devil could the artist hold it up when there 
was nothing there to hold it up with? ” I ask. 


A dealer has told me that the view is one of 
Plugoughts farm, North Armitville, Long Island, 
U.S.A., but I know that, after the manner of picture 
dealers, he lies. The view is that bit of the high road 
from Chapel-en-le-Frith to Buxton, England, just as you 
are about to dip down to Fairfield Common. How 
many hundreds, nay thousands of times, have not I and 
an exquisite little mare—but principally the mare-— 
toiled up that long slope! Beyond the barns is the 
eleventh tee—I think it is the eleventh—where the 
golfers wave, and shout that they are going to drive 
over you to the green in the hollow. And you rein in 
your horse and watch them foozle. Viviannette—sire 
Lord Hamlet by Lord Derby II, dam Vivienne by Sir 
Horace by Little Wonder II by Lord Derby I]—was 
the best animal I ever owned-—better than any show 
horse. She was royally bred, but from a showman’s 
point of view, a commoner. Viviannette was a bright 
bay, 14-3$ h.h., and had in overwhelming measure that 
supreme quality of man and horse—pluck. At one of 
my earlier visits to Crewe, incensed at a bid of thirty- 
five guineas for an animal for which I had paid eighty 
some weeks previously, and still more at a bid lesser by 
five pounds from the dealers outside the ring who lie in 
wait for the disappointed, I plunged int> the straw vow- 
ing to buy the next animal put up. This partly out of 
pique, and partly on the principle that a bad day to sell 
is a good day to buy. A creature of unknown sex, 
age, height and colour, was at once knocked down to 
me, and as I led my twenty-six guineas’ worth home I 
realized that on the morrow she would be dead lame. 
After six months I took her up from grass, and for five 


years my absurd purchase was a better friend to me 
than all the show horses in the world put together ! 
Viviannette had nearly every fault of conformation and 
most unsoundnesses, but her temper, intelligence, and 
courage were better than most humans’. She would 
stand twelve hours’ gruelling among the Derbyshire 
hills and finish on her hind legs; she would do forty or 
fifty miles a day in tireless succession ; she would strip 
her harness if I so much as clicked at her; she would 
wait at village inns unattended for hours, finally 4 bout 
de patience, tapping at the snuggery window with 
her nose ; she wore herself so grandly that in the streets 
old horsemen would snatch at their hats, and children 
pause in their games to stare. I have no patience with 
the fool who declares that to be a bad picture which 
brings back Viviannette. 

At the outbreak of the war I sold her for seventy 
guineas to a neighbouring farmer who knew what she had 
cost, and that, though her pluck would not let her show 
it, she still was, and always had been, lame. _ Besides 
being a farmer, my friend was a poacher and gipsy of 
sorts, had in his youth done time for manslaughter, and 
at seventy was still a genial wit, an admirable shot, 
and a magnificent judge of a horse. Originally from 
the Isle of Wight, he had taken for safety to the Peak 
Country. ‘‘ The island waur that low-lying, Mester, I 
thow’t ’er waur going to sink.” Robert had a profound 
contempt for show horses, and on each of my visits he 
would say, ‘‘ Show horses is muck, Mester, how’s 
t’ould mare? ” 

But show horses are not muck. They are poems in 
rhythm, poise and balance ; that they have not been sung 
is the fault of the poets who, to do them justice, would 
need a subtler technique than that of prosody. There 
are more good poets in the world than first-class judges 
of ahorse. Personally I find it easier to ‘‘ separate,” as 
we say, Shelley, Keats and Byron than to place Knight 
Commander, Dark Legend, and Gondolier. Life for me 
holds nothing comparable to the thrills of the show- 
ring, nor may bank of wild thyme exceed in ecstasy the 
odour of turf newly-turned by horses’ hooves. Now all 
over England grooms are expending spit and polish 
upon browband, curb and coat. The makers of wed- 
ding favours are sitting up till dawn over our red and 
blue rosettes. Scene-shifters are turning the big vault 
of Olympia into a credible imitation of the Escorial or 
Lowther Castle. Now Cuban argosies bound for Lord 
Lonsdale’s smoking apartments are entering the river, 
to shed their fragrance on Olympia’s tan; Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, who ‘s to judge, is having those so exquisite 
cossacks—Savile Row’s fondest euphemism—strapped 
anew. Oh to be in England now the Horse Show’s 
near ! 


Verse 
THE DROWNED SEAMAN 


HERE came a seaman up from the sea. 
‘* Sailor, what is your will of me?” 


He rolled in his gait as seamen use, 
His eye was stern, that I might not choose 


But fetch him baccy, and make him tea. 
‘* Sailor, what is your will of me? ”’ 


He puffed at a pipe that gave no smoke, 
Then this strange word from his lips there broke : 


‘* T was drowned in the Skagger-Rack, 
But we fought ’em fair, and we beat ’em back. 


Now which of these laughing lads shall be 
Seamen to learn the ways of the sea? ”’ 


He looked at the lads, and they left their game, 
And wide-eyed over the grass they came ; 


And each one spoke, and thus said he: 
‘* Sailor, what is your will of me? ”’ 
GOLDRING 
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Correspondence 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
DECORATIVE ART AT MILAN 
(From Our ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 
Florence, June 10 
MOST interesting exhibition of decorative art 
A has been opened at Monza, near Milan, in the 
royal palace built at the end of the eighteenth 
century by Piermarini, and.lately given by the King 
of Italy to the nation. The exhibition is international, 
and is the first of a series that are to be given every 
two years, alternately with those at Venice. Its im- 
portance is due to the fact that thus, for the first time, 
decorative art will have a definite place reserved 
exclusively for it, and that by consequence the import- 
ance it has acquired in our daily life will be fully 
recognized. It may be added that a university for the 
study of applied art has been started in the same 
place, where students will be able to acquire both 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the subject. The 
importance of the Monza exhibition is fully recognized 
here, and is being much talked and written about. 

I do not propose to deal with particular objects 
exhibited, but it may be of interest to note the most 
marked tendencies that reveal themselves in modern 
decoration. That which strikes me most is the almost 
complete abandonment of all the crazes for inventing 
strange and eccentric furnishing and decoration. If 
any still exist, such as in the Futurist room, it is 
obviously done with the intention of aiming at carica- 
ture. The great majority of the rooms show their 
derivation, more or less accentuated, from the styles 
of the past. This must, of course, be understood in a 
relative sense, that is to say in the sense that tradi- 
tional forms are admitted as a basis for the develop- 
ment of modern ornamentation. It may be successful 
or not, but it gives the whole exhibition an air of 
moderation and comfort. In a word, in decorative art 
as also in pure art, the modern spirit tends towards 
conservatism. It is interesting to notice this, con- 
sidering that it corresponds to the political atmosphere 
of the present time. Our spirit is inclined to be 
reactionary, it looks for what has been already tried 
and found worthy. Not only is this a fact, but more, 
each country seems to look for what bears the mark 
of nationality, so that peasant art is often used as a 
source of inspiration. The result of this mixture of 
highly-cultivated art with peasant art is usually most 
successful. It may be that by renouncing all attempts 
at creating ex novo a deliberately modern style (the 
curse of decorative art for the last thirty years) we 
may get in this way to something really new, and based 
more on good sense and good taste than on theories 
and principles. We have all talked, written and 
argued too much about what must, after all, answer 
before everything else to practical needs. It is only 
when it ceases to be self-conscious that art can become 
a part of our practical daily life. 

Ultimately, if decorative art wishes to be something 
more than a mere arrangement of comfortable 
interiors, if it wishes to be as it has once been, it must 
turn to architecture, taking architecture not in its more 
literal sense of the art of building, but as an expression 
of the constructive elements that are common to all 
the arts. Because the distribution of space, the outlin- 
ing of forms, the modelling of surfaces—stages of 
creation through which every object must proceed to 
attain its definite shape—are all in their essence 
nothing else but architecture. And it is only by looking 
at them as material for architecture that we can go 
back to treating wood, textiles, ceramics, glass, metal, 
etc., according to the requirements of material, while 
at the same time we-shall be forced to conceive every 
product not as isolated, but as intended to concur in a 
whole. This is the secret of the success of past styles, 
when a simple lock obeyed the same laws that ruled 
the great frescoes on the ceiling. 
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The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welco 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion ome 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike es me 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression = 
4 Letters which are of vanncaatts brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be publis, 
anonymous communications. long and 
i Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


the same 


THE RUHR AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvirw 


SIR,—We are told that the French Government 
will not agree to any settlement of the Reparations 
question which does not include an abject surrender 
of German resistance to the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, and also acceptance of continued French occy- 
pation for an indefinite period. 

British traders are realizing, as I realized during a 
recent visit to the area of occupation, the serious con- 
sequences of the French policy in the Ruhr—e.g., Mr, 
Douglas Vickers’s recent speech on the subject. But 
I should like to call attention to the effect which the 
occupation is having on German scientific develop- 
ment. It was recently announced in the British Press 
that the Anglo-Scottish Finance Corporation had 
purchased the Munitions Ministry’s explosives store 
and refining plant near Chester. It is understood that 
this purchase has been made for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting a new invention by Dr. Hermann Wolf, by 
which the yield of benzine and motor petrol from raw oil 
is doubled. Your readers may be interested to hear 
how this invention was saved from destruction during 
the recent riots in the Ruhr. So romantic has been 
the incident, and so elusive, that the inventor might 
well be called the Scientific Pimpernel. 

From 1914 onwards Dr. Wolf had his apparatus 
installed, and was working towards its perfection at 
Neuss, on the left bank of the Rhine. Owing to the 
exigencies of the war he was unable to obtain raw 
oil, so work was retarded until recently. Soon after 
this difficulty was overcome, however, a more 
formidable one sprang up in its place. The sudden 
appearance of the French troops on the hills outside 
the town necessitated its instant dismantling. This 
was carried out successfully, but not without recourse 
to ruse. In order to persuade the French to forgo 
its seizure or destruction it was deemed necessary to 
persuade them that the plant was nothing more inter- 
esting, nor less like a war-machine, than a boot-black- 
ing manufacturing apparatus. A transfer to Dusseldorf 
followed. Unfortunately the French followed also. 
More inquiries ensued, more investigations, more 
suspicion, and eventually, under cover of the same 
tale, Dr. Wolf spirited his invention into the quiet of 
the Hinterland, away from French interference. 

If the French had not been deceived in this matter 
this invention would have been lost, and the enormous 
potential benefits to industry with it. Is not the con- 
clusion significant? 

I am, etc., 
ETHEL SNOWDEN 

53 Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It has rather surprised me that Mr. Hartley 
Withers, in his article ‘ Unemployment,’ in your issue 
of the gth inst., should suggest there would be a diffi- 
culty in arriving at what a market rent for land is to be. 
Those wanting to rent land in the past have arrived 
at what they consider its rental value by their exper- 
ence, and the extent of the competition between owners 
to let and would-be tenants to rent land, has determined 
how far the latter must go in the direction of paying 
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arack rent. Free bargaining between the two parties 
to the contract could be safely left to operate in the 
future as it has done in the past. 

It would be interesting to know the ground on which 
Mr. Hartley Withers bases his assertion that ‘‘ to 
assume that the money which is expanded or contracted 
would necessarily go to or come away from the pur- 
chase of that particular commodity,’’ is ‘‘ an assump- 
tion which evidently will not hold water.’’ He may 
have been partly led to make this positive statement 
because the late Dr. Ellis Powell spoke of maintaining 
wheat at ‘‘ a certain price,’’ whereas what should be 
done is to maintain it at ‘‘ a certain average price over 
a short term of years,’’ which is no doubt a very dif- 
ferent thing to do. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that I 
did not put the correction forward in my previous 
letter, but I think Mr. Hartley Withers will recognize 
that wheat is different from all other commodities, 
because it is the commodity which in this country is 
most vital to human existence, of which we all want 
enough, but not more than enough. 

The committee of experts would have statistics to 
guide them as to the supply of and demand for wheat 
during the years selected on which to base the average 
to be maintained, and they would have to ascertain the 
volume of currency (including bankers’ credit money) 
which had operated to maintain the price of wheat 
at that average. They would know the various factors, 
such as increase in population, withdrawals of currency 
for effecting trade exchanges, which tended to upset 
the balance between the amount of wheat the people 
needed to buy, and the volume of currency available 
for the purpose. 

After making fresh issues of currency to meet the 
growing need for it, they would be able to leave 
merchants and others in their search for profits to 
prevent the price from permanently rising owing to 
scarcity, and to prevent it from permanently falling 
owing to oversupply, because, with the action of money 
upon prices eliminated, the latter would be regulated 
solely by the laws of supply and demand. 

I feel sure Mr. Hartley Withers will agree that 
violent changes in the habits of the people need not 
be assumed, and that as the demand of nature for daily 
sustenance is steady, so the amount of money seeking 
to buy wheat will remain at a steady level also. 

I am, etc., 
B. F. Major 

Upper Thames Street, E.C.4 


PARTY LABELS AND POLITICAL REALITIES 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your leader under this title is absolutely 
sound. Tsarism and Bolshevism are, in spite of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s fantastic application of the fact, 
identifiable, in that they are thoroughly autocratic. But 
my point in writing is: if the Liberals were now in 
power their Government would be subject to exactly 
the same Bolshevik opposition inspired in Russia as 
the present Government is, for there is a saying of the 
Bolshevist that ‘‘ So long as the capitalist system is 
on the back of Labour, the capitalist will do anything 
for Labour,’’ meaning co-operation in management, 
profit-sharing, etc., for the Liberal as well as the Con- 
servative is in his eyes essentially a capitalist—and so 
he is !—only his function is more essentially analytical 
compared with the more essentially synthetical function 
of the Conservative. 

Hence the Conservative and Liberal are one to the 
Bolshevist. They merely treat and manipulate the 
capitalistic system in different ways, and each is 
democratic. 

If principles and not labels (and leaders) were 
allowed to decide what sides we ought to take in the 
great issue of our life to-day, all Liberals would join 
the Conservative party. 

I am, etc., 


P. P. J. 


KENYA COLONY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow me, as an employer of labour 
in Kenya, to answer quite briefly two of the points 
being made by Mr. Varma, a member of the Indian 
delegation now in London? It is asserted that there 
are no grounds for the charge that the Indians of 
Kenya have been deliberately opposed to the advance- 
ment of the native population. My own experience 
is only that of every employer of labour in Kenya, 
and I can vouch for it, that, at a time when I had 
Indian artisans in my employment, I found it 
impossible to get them to train the African natives. 
The moment a native showed any sign of aptitude, the 
Indian artisan, lodging some complaint against him, 
would invariably ask for a new assistant. And why? 
Because, although their delegation now in this coun- 
try strive to deny it, the Indians of Kenya are direct 
competitors with the African population. If, as Mr. 
Varma admits should be the case, native interests are 
to predominate, then surely tactics of this type, unfair 
to the native, but quite comprehensible from the Indian 
point of view, ought instantly to cease? 

They will not cease if the Indian delegation have 
their way. The delegation are now engaged in pro- 
testations to the effect that they have no intention of 
swamping the Europeans. But they have conveni- 
ently forgotten the evidence given two years ago by 
their fellow-countrymen before a Parliamentary Stand- 
ing Joint Committee. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, a 
member of that Committee, has put on record his 
emphatic opinion that to grant equal rights to Indians 
in Kenya ‘‘ might lead to the absorption in due course 
of the whole Government of the Colony, and, in fact, 
this was quite definitely suggested as being their 
ultimate aim by witnesses claiming to speak on behalf 
of Indian opinion.’’ 

The white settlers of Kenya know that domination 
is in truth India’s goal; that, recognizing the impos- 
sibility of its immediate achievement, her policy is 
to accept concessions by instalments with a view to 
achieving the desired end in the long run. 

; I am, etc., 
C. KENNETH ARCHER 

33 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 


MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—It has been with much interest and astonish- 
ment that I have read the many criticisms in the daily 
Press which have reached me of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
new show. Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Bohun Lynch, 
Mr. Edmond Kapp and ‘‘ Quiz’’ may not be famous 
to the readers of picture papers, but their names are 
well enough known among cultured people for 
satirical questions as to their identity, such as have 
appeared in several bright little dailies, to be evidences 
of either great spleen or colossal provincialism—both 
of which are undesirable qualities in criticism. On 
the subject of Max’s new caricatures—which I have 
seen—the Yellow Press, which would scorn to have a 
competent connoisseur of artistic subjects on its staff, 
has eagerly rushed into generalities on such subtle 
questions as ‘‘ good taste ’’ with naive irony. 

Again, surely such names as Mr. H. Harris and 
Lord Berners should at least be vaguely known by 
those who presume to write art criticisms. And it is 
all the more deplorable when such a simple matter as 
looking into a reference book would furnish the 
various “‘ critics ’’ with the information they so shame- 
lessly ask of their readers—who cannot possibly know, 
since it is the function of their reading matter to deny 
them such knowledge. 

I am, etc., 
Yvonne CLouD 
Piazza di Spagna, Rome 
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TEACHING BY CINEMA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Teaching by means of the film is one of the 
many questions which are now agitating the 
minds of puzzled educationists. Conferences have 
been held, and serious men and women have spent 
many hours of many days seeing films of all sorts with 
reference to their educational value for children. Some 
provincial centres, with their desire for being in the 
vanguard of everything new, have already arranged 
for the cinema to be a feature of their school life, and 
the London County Council is accused of gross apathy 
in not having issued large orders to the producers of 
films to supply all their hundreds of schools with their 
education reels. It is claimed that everything can be 
taught with satisfactory results by means of the 
cinema, from the alphabet down to modern languages. 
Because a certain head master of a deaf and dumb 
school in Paris found the cinema useful for illustrating 
actions, such as getting up in the morning, washing, 
breakfasting, etc., with sentences written above, which 
he later illustrated by lip reading, some go-ahead 
enthusiasts are keen that all languages should be 
taught in this expensive way, instead of the prosaic 
method of books (illustrated or otherwise) and the 
explanations and voice of the teachers Arithmetic, 
History, Geography and Science are also, we are told, 
admirably adapted for the cinema, which seems to 
remove all difficulties hitherto experienced by teacher 
and pupil—though Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, one of 
the great advocates of this innovation, did limit him- 
self somewhat by saying that he did not suggest 
altogether scrapping reading and written work. 

Even the drawback of having all a child’s instruc- 
tion given to it in darkness is said to be soon likely 
to be overcome, for an ingenious Frenchman has 
invented what is described as a satisfactory method of 
exhibiting films in daylight. There only remains, there- 
fore, according to the educational optimist, the danger 
of fire, and that also is being considerably reduced. 

Such is the case presented by those who would 
eliminate the teacher, and the book, and give all 
instruction through the eye. But what is excellent for 
the deaf and dumb, may not necessarily be the best 
thing for those who are not deprived of speech and 
hearing. ‘The throwing of rapid impressions upon a 
child’s mind through the medium of his eyes will have 
far-reaching effects little realized or estimated by those 
who would give an almost undiluted diet of film educa- 
tion. New impressions and facts should be a slow 
process, a gradual building up—through the explana- 
tions of the teacher, followed by pictures, either hung 
on the walls or in books, the details of which can be 
pointed out by the teacher. 

We are told that ninety per cent. of some seven 
thousand children tested were constant attendants at 
‘* picture houses,’’ yet it seems to be the general 
impression of the heads of schools at the present time 
that the intelligence of the children is at a very low 
ebb—worse than it was ten or fifteen years ago. 
Some of us may be inclined to think that the constant 
changing of methods, the application of new theories 
every few months, the reduction of individual effort 
required from the pupil may be the cause of this poor 
standard of intelligence. A return to the system which 
asked the teacher so to prepare the lesson that out 
of his own knowledge he was able to interest and 
explain (with the aid of such paltry things as maps 
and illustrations in books) in a manner that his pupils 
understood and visualized mentally the subject put 
before them, might be a better solution of the educa- 
tional difficulty than the introduction of costly plant 
into every school for the benefit of film producers. ° 

If the alphabet, arithmetic and languages are to be 
taught in so elaborate a way, we would suggest that 
a model railway should be erected in every school play- 
ground to illustrate actual movement. The truth 


seems to be that we are becoming so intr 
everything on the child mind, that we are apt to forget 
that common sense is also a very necessary ingredient 
of any system. 

I am, etc., 


B. H. 


LAWN TENNIS IN SWITZERLAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your correspondent Mr. Sanders, writing in 
your issue of May 26, expressed a certain amount of 
quite obviously justifiable distaste for lawn tennis in 
Switzerland. His objections are, however, I believe 
founded on a misconception. ; 

He is doubtless aware that by a ruling of the English 
Lawn Tennis Association competitors of late enemy 
nationality are debarred from competing in home 
tournaments. He is, however, apparently unaware of 
the fact that, at least until recently, those persons of 
British nationality who had since the war competed in 
tournaments in which persons of such late enemy 
nationality took part, were also debarred from compet- 
ing in home tournaments. It is thus obvious that those 
Englishmen who, visiting a neutral country, may be 
desirous of competing in a lawn tennis tournament, can 
do so only if Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, and Turks are excluded from them. In 
arranging such tournaments the Swiss authorities only 
exhibit the neutrality so much admired by your 
correspondent. 

While I wholly agree with your correspondent’s 
resentment, I submit that the position is one due not 
to the prejudice of the Swiss, but to the impudence of 
the Lawn Tennis Association. 

I am, etc., 
Ivor G. S. Monracu 

King’s College, Cambridge 


MR. CHURCHILL 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview 


SIR,—As a great admirer of your Review I have 
been trying for a week to reconcile my mind to your 
hope of having Mr. Churchill in the Ministry at some 
time. You will do yourself infinite harm if you talk 
like this! Mr. Churchill is reserved for a greater 
destiny. He, I believe, will be our leader when the 
next ‘*‘ Great War’’ comes about, and he will 
‘* wallop ”’ the enemy ! 

I am, etc., 
J. P. Parry 

Bilsdale Priory, Stokesley, S.O. Yorks 


JOAN OF ARC AND WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The erection of a memorial to Joan of Arc in 
Winchester Cathedral again raises the question of 
the care of our national religious buildings. The 
readiness with which certain ecclesiastics are wound- 
ing the feelings of English people by allowing statues 
of former enemies to be placed in the buildings of 
which they are guardians, is one argument for placing 
such buildings under a Government department. 

In the case of the Joan of Arc statue, they had even 
to cadge subscriptions from America, where enemies of 
this nation would only be too pleased to do anything 
likely to harm our nationality. The small amount 
required could not be raised among church people here, 
this showing their opinion of the project. 

Our only remedy is physical force. It is outrageous 
that people otherwise law-abiding should be excited 
te use force to overthrow these wretched memorials 
in defence of their national feeling. 

I am, etc., 
C. L. HALes 


Temple, E.C.4 
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Reviews 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S WORLD WHIRL 


My Journey Round the World. By Alfred Vis- 
count Northcliffe. Edited by Cecil and St. 
John Harmsworth. The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. net. 

PART from the appendices at its close, this book 
reproduces the diary kept by Lord Northcliffe of 
his tour round the world in 1921-22—a journey which 
he himself characterized as a ‘‘ world whirl,” as it cer- 
tainly was. It lasted 225 days, and during that time 
he covered about 45,000 miles, an average of 200 miles 
a day; but the average was really much higher than 
that, as there were not a few days given over to recep- 
tions, luncheon and dinner parties, exploration of par- 
ticular localities, and golf. It included long voyages 
in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean when Lord North- 
cliffe might have been resting, but he was not particu- 
larly good at doing nothing ; writing at Rotorua he said 
that ‘‘ as usual,” he was ‘‘ wasting no time.” As his 
brothers remind us in their Introduction to the book, 
the journey was undertaken in quest of health and 
recuperation for a mind and body exhausted by the 
labours of many years, but instead of being the com- 
plete holiday that was needed, it was transformed into 
what may quite appropriately be styled an Empire 

Mission, the main object of which was the furtherance 

of our Imperial interests in the Pacific, whether in the 

Far South or in the Far East. No sooner had Lord 

Northcliffe reached Vancouver than he expressed him- 

self as appalled to meet Japanese by the hundred en 

route ; in them he envisaged one of the great, if not the 
greatest, of the problems of the Pacific. On his way 
to Honolulu he was busy ‘‘ reading up the Japanese 
question, reading about the Pacific, and one of the first 
notes he made about Honolulu itself was that more than 
half of the population was Japanese. When he arrived in 

New Zealand, and shortly afterwards in Australia, his 

thoughts were chiefly occupied with the under-popu- 

lation of Australasia, in face of the Japanese menace, 
and with how Empire Migration could be directed or 
adjusted in such a way as to meet that menace. 

Yet, in the diary, his references to these great sub- 
jects are incidental ; in one of the appendices is printed 
a series of extracts from a statement made by Lord 
Northcliffe before leaving Sydney, on the subject of 
immigration into Australasia; but there is nothing in 
the book at all like his famous ‘‘ Watch Japan!” 
article, though now and again there are brief allusions 
to Japan’s aggressiveness, to her control of her Press 
and the cables, and to other things that indicate what 
was in his mind. It may be, of course, that his 
brothers who have edited the diary have not considered 
it desirable to publish all he said about Japan, for they 
say, frankly enough, that they have eliminated certain 
passages in which Lord Northcliffe, not writing for pub- 
lication, but for his family circle, felt ‘‘ under no obli- 
gation to measure too nicely his language in dealing 
with personalities or problems.” It is rather a pity if 
this is so where Japan is concerned; for the last, and 
perhaps the greatest, service Lord Northcliffe performed 
for the British Empire was his effort to make articulate 
the opinion of Japan which is held by almost the entire 
British Far East, and yet, before that memorable article 
appeared, was little understood at home. As regards 
another, but not distantly related, region of High Poli- 
tics in the East—India—the diary shows that after 
interviews with ‘‘ natives, mostly distinguished ones, 
many extremists and some moderates,” he came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ these people have got swelled heads ” 
—which puts the situation in a nutshell. He wrote: 

Now and then a smooth-spoken native opens up conversa- 
tion with me, and I tell him that I don’t know why we should 
keep the Mohammedans and Hindus from cutting each other’s 
throats if they want to, and the various tribes from fighting 


each other. I sometimes think that if I had my way we 
should only hold on to Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 


Karachi. I always tell them that they don’t contribute a 
farthing towards the British Navy, which keeps the Japs from 
biting them. 

If, however, the book does not give much prominence 
to the political questions Lord Northcliffe’s tour must 
have constantly posed, it provides and discusses a great 
many interesting topics. To the highly specialized 
powers of observation possessed by the journalist, Lord 
Northcliffe added a lively personal interest in everybody 
and everything he met and saw. Though the diary was 
written in snatches, at odd moments, and in all sorts 
of circumstances, it was kept up on every day of his 
journey, and he seems to have missed nothing. In 
general his notes and comments are sharp, clear and 
incisive, and they are often entertaining. Probably a 
more honest book was never printed. In the last chap- 
ter of the diary there occurs this passage, in which 
Lord Northcliffe speaks of himself as his journey nears 
its close; it is not without its pathos, seeing that some 
six months later he had gone on the last journey of all : 

Every ship has its odd characters. Among those of the 

Egypt is a former fat man, now in skeleton class, who, begin- 

ning life as a reporter at sixteen, is now said to have more 

papers than he can count and more money than brains. Is 
finishing whirl round world and ready for another to-morrow. 


SWEET NOTHINGS 


‘Masters and Men. By Philip Guedalla _Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is principally the binding, with its pretty blue end 

papers, that holds this book together. The mere 
super-imposition of a title and a gridiron of subsections 
does nothing to collect the flying leaves, for why is 
‘** One of Them ”’ (author of ‘Concerning Solicitors ’) 
a Master beside the mere man Chesterton? Is a 
Grand Duchess more masterly than Miraubeau, or the 
Normans? There is, however, one other binding force, 
and that is Mr. Guedalla’s method, embracing his style, 
his attitude, his approach, his singularly able epigrams, 
particularly his beginnings. Mr. Guedalla’s method 
has all the uniformity of the perfect Oxford accent. 
But his beginnings are more than uniform. They are 
like an endless row of twins, or peas. Mr. Guedalla 
specializes in beginnings, though he frequently ends 
in the middle. 

The academics could formulate rules for writing 
Guedallese, just as the Americans do for writing short 
stories and the English for writing Latin poetry. It 
would probably amuse Mr. Guedalla to know how to 
write his own essays. Their secret is that he does not 
only keep the rules. His wit is nimble, and when it 
isn’t, there are always the rules. Mr. Guedalla, like 
history (his subject), repeats himself. He dilates on 
literary confessionals at least three times, he adduces 
several arguments from Marie Bashkirtseff, Sir Thomas 
Browne is his usual symbol of corrected error, and 
glass-staining is a common synonym for lost crafts- 
manship. The dash and the qualifying parenthesis— 
if possible immediately after the third word of the 
essay—are indispensable. Argument must begin 
away from the point. A wedge of the history text- 
book is permissible for filling gaps. And verbosity if 
amusing is preferable to direct statement if not. Three 
pages of epigrams are devoted to the expansion of the 
strong silent man—a page to each word. 

This review, however, pleads guilty to being one of 
‘‘ those short courses in how to do it by which (if only 
they read them) those who are rash enough to do it are 
periodically kept straight by those who are not.’’ The 
critic (reviewer in this case, please) ‘‘ never reads a 
book=with the simple object of getting out of it just 
what the author put into it.’’ He ‘‘ may be heard 
muttering about Technique and Method. He scrawls 
‘ Flaubert ’ on people’s doors and runs away.”’ It is 
a disease which Mr. Guedalla calls ‘‘ that nervous 
inability to enjoy things which Mr. Ford Maddox 
Hueffer defined ever so many years ago as the Critical 
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Attitude.’’ Paling before Mr. Guedalla’s bitter sar- 
casms, we frankly admit that while we did not think 
his essays very good, we thoroughly enjoyed them. 

Who would not? If he says many nothings he says 
them amusingly. If he ‘‘ exposes popular errors ”’ 
for errors only less popular, he does it brilliantly. If 
he treats Colonel Repington’s Diary in the light of 
to-day rather than of to-morrow, he treats it with 
sparkling ability. And his epigrams are (nearly 
always) beyond reproach. A Guedalla birthday book 
would be a work of literature. Let him say so himself, 
in a few random selections : 


. . » One of those dapper little magazines, all whistler and 
margin... . 

Switzerland must always seem to be one of those fortunate 
countries (the United States are another) which have a great 
deal of geography and very little history. 

Almost all the people who do anything in England have got 
something better to do. The tragedy is that they so rarely do 
it. 

Pestilence, like Cleopatra, has infinite variety; battle, like 
Mr. Heinz, has fifty-seven varieties. 

If it is the first distinction of an English statesman to have 
: Punch cartoon to himself, it is a great and a greater glory 
o get his name spelt correctly by a French newspaper. The 
people of Europe will never comprehend the subtlety of an 
island which simultaneously got its colonies governed by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and its plays censored by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, while it produced: in bewildering succession Mr, Arthur 
Balfour, the late Lord Burleigh, and Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh. These are the things which keep the foreigner in his 
place. 


A PARABLE IN POTTED MEAT 


Botulism. By Gerald Leighton. 
net. 


Collins. tos. 


NTIL quite recently, at any rate in England, 

botulism was a vague term even to most medical 
men, dimly associated with a half-forgotten paragraph 
or two in the usual medical text books, and believed to 
be synonymous with something known as ‘“‘ sausage- 
poisoning.” Groups of such cases, it was true, distin- 
guished from other food-poisonings by an oddly char- 
acteristic and fatal form of paralysis, had occurred and 
been recognized, chiefly in Germany. But it was not 
until the tragic death in August, 1922, of eight persons 
at the Loch Maree hotel—six visitors and two gillies 
who had partaken of some particular luncheon sand- 
wiches—that the term was seized upon by the popular 
Press and came to have a startling significance to a 
very large public. Fortunately, as Dr. Leighton points 
out, thanks to our dietetic habits and the method of our 
manufacturers, there is no need for undue alarm in 
respect of these islands. But the story of how it was 
possible to diagnose so rare a condition—and this is, 
after all, the first step towards curing it—affords so 
striking an instance of modern scientific methods that 
we cannot but be grateful for having been taken behind 
the scenes. 

First observed and described as an apparently defi- 
nite disease by a Swabian poet and physician in 1820, 
it was a Belgian, Van Ermengen, who established its 
bacterial origin in 1895, isolating the organism from a 
ham that had given rise to the symptoms, cultivating it 
in an appropriate medium, and reproducing the disease 
in animals from the toxin produced by the culture. So 
far it had been chiefly associated with preserved meats, 
but a series of cases now became recognized in the 
United States, and though these had resulted from the 
partaking of canned vegetables, the same, or a very 
closely allied, bacillus was proved to be the agent. The 
scene was therefore changed and a Californian bacterio- 
logist, Dr. K. F. Meyer, took up the pursuit, and after 
a prolonged investigation, only just finished, discovered 
it in its native habitat. Examining, in addition to many 
foreign ones, no fewer than 1,500 samples, inclusive of 
every kind of American soil, the presence of the 
Bacillus Botulinus, in varying proportions, was demon- 
strated in them all, the organism even being found in 
virgin specimens collected at a height of 12,000 feet. In 
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these, so far as is known, it is perfectly harmless ond 
it is only under special conditions of temperature and 
the absence of oxygen that it produces by growth the 
particular poison that seizes and affects certain of the 
cranial nerves. And here we would like to suggest to 
Dr. Leighton that this study of botulism might possib] 
throw light on a far wider subject. Why should Gan 
particular cranial nerves always be affected while their 
fellows remain immune, and may not this selective 
action open up another field of research into the chem. 
istry and composition of the cranial nerves themselves? 
So does every fine achievement, however, always Sug: 
gest others; and in this simply written and extraord. 
inarily fascinating book we see the traditions of science 
with its patient, unadvertised, and generally ill-paiq 
investigations; with its unprejudiced co-operation 
between individuals of whatever caste and country ; and 
with its high compulsion upon each of its followers to 
place his results unreservedly at the disposal of his 
fellows—we see these traditions, with all that they mean 
to humanity, exemplified at their best. Would that 
others who run in other races—though to the same 
alleged end—might pause for a moment and read. 


TRIVIAL TRAVELS 


Travels and Sketches. By Frederick Poulsen. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Beachcomber in the Orient. By Harry L. 
Foster. The Bodley Head. tas. 6d. net. 
Algeria To-day. By Lieut.-Col. Gordon Casserly. 

Werner Laurie. 16s. net.- 

A Woman’s Impressions of German New Guinea. 
By Lilian Overell. The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Trifles and Travels. By Arthur Keyser. Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

My Note Book at Home and Abroad. By Harry 
de Windt. Chapman and Hall. tas. 6d. 
net. 


Bim large number of books of travel now being 
published recalls Johnson’s remark—in a day when 
the same phenomenon was noticeable—that the general 
desire of mankind to know how the rest of the world 
lives ‘‘ easily procures readers to every book from which 
it can expect gratification.” Perhaps it would be 
unduly harsh to add that in too many cases Johnson's 
further criticism is applicable—‘ He that reads these 
books must consider his labour as its own reward; for 
he will find nothing on which attention can fix, or which 
memory can retain.” Johnson’s standard was a good 
deal higher, no doubt, than that of the modern reader 
who subscribes to a circulating library, and who merely 
requires to be entertained for an idle hour. Several of 
the books on our present list are well adapted for this 
purpose, and can be read without labour. The one with 
the most serious pretensions to be regarded as a con- 
tribution to permanent literature is certainly the volume 
so well translated from the Danish of Dr. Poulsen, 
keeper of the classical department of the Copenhagen 
Glyptotek. His sketches of peasant life in Jutland, of 
German student life, of the country life of Polish mag- 
nates, of sailing in the A2gean, of wanderings in Pales- 
tine, are both vivid and charming. We specially like 
his conversations with the Greek fisherman, a spiritual 
descendant of Ulysses, who had often seen the Sirens 
and described them as “‘ like fire to look at.” Mr. 
Harry L. Foster, also, has given us a book of some 
originality in his description of tramping through Siam 
and living on the country—an unusual experience which 
is narrated with light-hearted gaiety and apparent 
veracity. It is quite worth reading. Mr. Foster has a 
pleasant and unobtrusive sense of humour, and the 
faculty of giving a cinematographic sense of movement 
and colour to his descriptions. : 
Colonel Casserly’s account of modern Algeria is 4 
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conscientious and informative piece of writing rather of 
the order of the guide-book than of a personal narra- 
tive. It includes a good account of the work done by 
France in organizing and civilizing the country. The 
best chapter is that which describes the curious desert 
nomads known as the Touareg, who gave the French 
so much trouble in repressing their freebooting 
instincts—a work which is not altogether completed 
today. Miss Overell’s impressions of German New 
Guinea are marked by the naive wonder which a sudden 
lunge into the midst of savage life is apt to produce in 
a highly civilized feminine mind, and would be readable 
enough if they were not so jerkily written. The best 
thing in her book is the full account of the character 
and career of Mrs. Parkinson, an American-Samoan 
half-breed who illustrates the finest qualities of that 
mingled race, and whose experiences among the natives 
are quite interesting. The last two books on our list 
are rather recollections of much-travelled lives than 
formal accounts of any particular journey. Mr. Keyser 
is a genial-hearted creature who gossips in a very enter- 
taining manner, especially when he describes his 
gambling experiences or enlarges on the troubles of a 
British Consul dealing with stranded fellow-country- 
men. He writes simply, and is always readable. Mr. 
de Windt’s note-book contains anecdotes selected from 
things seen in the course of journeys which, he tells 
us, have covered over a million miles. They are 
largely concerned with the frequenters of race-courses, 
gaming rooms, and green rooms ; also with what are 
known as “‘ fair but frail ladies” and ghosts. 


THE MANCROFT ESSAYS 


The Mancroft Essays. By Arthur Michael Samuel. 
Cape. tos. 6d. net. 


HESE papers were contributed to the SatrurpAy 
Review during the five years 1917-1921, and many 
of them will be recognized by our readers with pleasure. 
Mr. Samuel is not a writer by profession but a useful 
Member of Parliament who has been Lord Mayor of his 
native city, Norwich. His interests and activities are 
very various, and their range is indicated by the fact 
that hitherto his principal literary production has been 
a monograph on the history of the herring. Neither 
this nor any other fish occupied a main place in ‘ The 
Mancroft Essays,’ which are almost entirely anti- 
quarian and illustrative of the minor arts. Mr. Samuel 
has a considerable knowledge of the painters and 
sculptors of the close of the eighteenth century, which 
we should be tempted to conjecture had been the prin- 
cipal field of his inquiries were it not dangerous to limit 
the curiosity of so active a mind. He would have 
made an excellent ‘‘ dealer in antiques,’’ when such 
connoisseurs as he collected gems and cameos in Italy 
for distinguished peers in England. He is devoted to 
the history of posy rings, of fans, of weathercocks and 
of wigs. As befits a leading citizen of Norwich, he is 
aware of all the secrets of the trade in canaries, and 
we have no doubt that, if he chose, he might tell us of 
the strange fate of German cargoes of those birds, 
marooned during the late war. He is at home in 
describing the vagaries of such worthies as Count Rum- 
ford, Lord Mayor Beckford and Gavin Hamilton. 
These essays are full of information and will be read 
with entertainment. It will be best, perhaps, not to 
study too many of them at a single sitting, for they 
are stuffed so tightly with fact and statement that to 
imbibe too much at once might entail a touch of intel- 
lectual indigestion. The author is very clever in 
reproducing the tone of the age, which he seems to 
prefer to any other, and some of his imitations would 
deceive the very elect. He explains the term ‘‘ Seren- 
dipity,’’ which is more often used in general conversa- 
tion than understood. This term was coined by Horace 
Walpole to express the Happy Accidental; he took 
it from a fairy-tale called ‘ The Princes of Serendip,’ 
the heroes of which were ‘‘ always making discoveries, 


by accident and sagacity, of things they were not in 
quest of.’” Mr. Samuel is evidently devoted to seren- 
dipity, and it accompanies him in all his desultory 
excursions. Readers of ‘ The Mancroft Essays ’ will 
be mildly thrilled by many a felicitous coincidence and 
fortunate chance in their adventure. 


GOOD JOURNALISM 


End Papers. By Bernard Lintot. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 
A MAN may philosophize, and be no philosopher; 
may sing, without being a singer; may think, and 
never be a thinker. Mr. Bernard Lintot, who (using 
this name) collects here some of his periodical contri- 
butions to Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s To-day under the 
title they bore in that paper, is a man of this kind; he 
is, and is not. He opens his book with a little back- 
parlour philosophy, which resolves itself into the 
common chord, thus: 

At the present peculiar moment in history the mode is not 
to dash about either in talk or deed, but to work apart, from 
within outwardly, at your nearest preferred task, and do it 
well, All the, what Americans would call, ‘ worth-while ” 
philosophies and religions resolve themselves into doing a job 
of work well without hope of extraneous reward. The reward 
is in the job. If there is any hope for the new life . . . etc. 


After this, firmer when on the firmer ground of fact, he 
has a variety of subjects, from ‘ Big in Little’ to a 
eulogy of supréme de sole, from Bolingbroke and 
Nollekens, to Lytton Strachey and an ‘ Oxford Book of 
English Prose.’ It is not hard, of course, for this 
engaging faculty of being-without-being to cover the 
world from edge to edge. It is easy to skate over the 
surface of every subject, provided one is not asked so 
much as to scar it. Then the art is to skate with 
grace; it is the art of the familiar essayist. But 
though Mr. Lintot cannot be denied some grace, it must 
be said that he has every characteristic of the essayist 
except the real ability to write essays. In exposing 
his tender trifles of journalism to the naked light of the 
bookshelf, he has wilted them; they were born for the 
moment; they are end papers, and very suitable for 
their purpose.’ But one cannot make a book as one 
makes a bundle of sticks. The content of this book is 
comparable to the printing of it. Pretty type is here 
spoilt by unfit paper and impress. Good journalism is 
here made into a poor book. 


WESSEX TALES 


The Left Leg. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERSITES or Lear might provide the motto for 

Mr. Powys’s stories. His imagination is at once 
powerful, poetical and diseased. He dwells on sex 
with a heavy and unnatural insistence. No doubt he 
would claim—in fact, he does claim—that life in his 
Wessex villages is lived in the fashion he describes; 
but our credulity boggles at a world in which almost 


everybody, man, woman and child, is a sexual maniac. _ 


Moreover, it is no question of mere fact. Mr. Powys 
gives the twist and savour of hell to facts in themselves 
usual and lovely: the question is of fundamental 
truth. Love is either a disease or a glory, and the 
hard common sense of mankind rightly insists on re- 
garding it as the latter. To interpret ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ in terms of the sty is not realism but stupidity : 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is true to life as it stands. 

This perversity of Mr. Powys is a pity, for his 
work is good: for a new writer, almost startlingly 
good. His method is rhythmical, individual and mature. 
He tells each story slowly; the unhurried pace never 
drags or falters. Sometimes he lets theory peep out 
in the bareness of abstraction—as thus : 

Hester was shrewdly aware, too, that in all village life 


there is a kind of goblin humour that spares none, a humour 
that grins at every human being as though he or she were a 
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sort of peep-show for the Fates to mock at. The false teeth 
of the town, the smell of pork and cabbage, nay, the very town 
rats, did not seem to Hester’s mind to be so evilly inclined as 
the humour that lived in the country. 

Or again thus: 


There was no historic sense of worship, there was no occa- 
sion to pray. What there was was all pure country magic. 
‘ Nothing seemed to be of God, and yet all was of God. 
Magic casements, opened to the light even in the very pigsties. 
Dodder was a quaint mixture of mud and Godhead. 

But, for the most part, he clothes theory in concrete 
act, letting the mud and Godhead show themselves at 
their old dispute in human business. Characteristic is 
his treatment of scenery: no purple patches, but a 
slow drenching of his story in the feel of its scenes. 
He writes in short, sombre sentences, seeming to dis- 
dain ornament. He traces the blind gropings of in- 
terest and desire in creatures dull to the verge of 
imbecility and yet occasionally, in their own fashion, 
devilishly shrewd. His rustic dialogue, with its bat- 
tering repetitions of pointless aphorism, is almost 
painful in its realism—though there is one bad lapse, an 
old woman saying to her sister: ‘* Yes, all children are 
evil, and now that we are getting old we have nothing 
to be cruel about.’’ Such sentiments may stir in the 
subconsciousness of the sort of people that Mr. Powys 
loves to write of; but no hyman being ever made them 
so self-revealingly articulate. 

Queer, blind, half-dumb, earthly folk, lusting and 
fumbling in the endless preoccupation of sex, the char- 
acters of this book yet seem to move within the circle 
of a magic light. Magic is the quality in Mr. Powys 
which makes us regard his work as really extraor- 
dinary. Next time he publishes a book, we hope he 
will give us some more characters like Antony Dine, 
the tailor who breaks from bondage into vagabondage, 
and becomes happy : 

For the first time in his life Antony Dine was made free of 
the firmament. This consciousness is the uttermost wonder 
that a man can reach to. Bathed in it man becomes God... . 
His was a conversion not uncommon in religious by-paths, 
a conversion that frees the soul from bitter warfare and places 
it in security and peace. 


These are good sayings. 


THE FAMOUS WAGGLE 


My Golfing Life. By Sandy Herd. Chapman 
and Hall. tos. 6d. net. 


HE title-page of this book describes it as ‘‘ told to 

Clive Foster,’’ so that it is in a sense a kind of 
glorified interview. We may regret that the pen has 
presented itself to the immortal Sandy as so much more 
difficult an implement than the mashie: perhaps he did 
not see his way to introduce the famous waggle with 
success. Mr. Foster, however, has done the work of 
transcription with skill, and on many pages it is clear 
that we have the actual words of the hero of seventeen 
‘‘ holes in one ’’ before us. The greater part of the 
book is an account of the great professional’s long and 
honourable golfing career. The way to the front was 
not so easy fifty years ago as it has been since England 
and America took up the game, and the ‘‘ wealthy 
patron ‘‘ has become as important a person in golf as 
he once was in literature. Young Herd’s first whacks 
were not at even the comparatively cheap gutty, but 
at the champagne corks which were to be had for the 
picking up outside the Royal and Ancient clubhouse, 
weighted with screw-nails to make them fly against 
the wind. He regrets in a touching sentence that he 
has not still ‘‘ the home-made driver my mother tied 
together for me in my caddie days, when she was too 
poor to buy one.’’ It must have been a proud day 
when he came back from his first professional engage- 
ment and poured into that mother’s lap forty golden 
sovereigns—money was money in those days, not 
filthy lucre. The history of the famous waggle is in- 
teresting. As a young fellow Herd was as quick a 


June 


striker as any one—indeed, J. O. F. Morrij : 

to him, ‘‘ Sandy, tak’ yer time; naebody’s pt 
steal yer ba’.’’ The waggle developed out of his ead 
tion that he must have time for his brain to work ed 
each stroke. ‘‘ All the time the club waggles on 
hand I am getting my wrists supple and shiftin = 
feet inch by inch, till | know everything is right Pie md 
shot.’? He recommends three or four waggles as 

counsel of moderation for the average player. The 
book contains many amusing stories of the dae 
heroes of golf. The concluding chapters, on the prin 
ciples of the various strokes, will be read with interest 
as summing up the experience of a teacher of whom 
Lord Haig, in a brief foreword, testifies that “ his 
good-humour is invariable, his patience and courtes 
unlimited, and his power of encouragement amazing.” 


MEDIAEVAL WINCHESTER: LAW AND 
CUSTOM 


City Government of Winchester: From the 
Records of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen. 
turies. By J. S. Furley. Oxford :. Clarendon 
Press. 14s. net. 


EW researches have been so fruitful as those of 

Maitland on the management of town and borough 
in early England. His successors have not his delight- 
ful humour, but they have followed up his work with 
diligent study of original documents ; and such study is 
all the more interesting because of the diversity of 
development in English local law and custom. In the 
days of Richard II what is true of the government 
of one town does not hold good of another. Winches- 
ter had a peculiar position as a city in which the King 
held a great part of the rights of the soil, and the 
citizens were free from the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
of Hampshire. Early in the thirteenth century it could 
boast five charters assuring its rights of freedom from 
interference. Mr. Furley, long a master at the famous 
college of Wykeham, has worked out the practices and 
puzzles of mediaeval days with patient care and skill, 
and one of his chief authorities is the Black Book of 
‘ Ancient Usages of the City of Winchester,’ a docu- 
ment in Anglo-French disinterred from the College 
records in 1852 by a master who was an antiquary. 
The city claims the first mayor in England, and 
though the date 1184 seems unverified, by 1200 an 
official whose title varies from Provost to Mayor had 
begun to rule. The royal dues were applied by the 
King from time to time for his personal obligations, 
and we learn with interest that a grant of 50 marks is 
still paid yearly to-day. The history of Winchester 
government is at once complicated and enriched by 
the existence and interference of privileged ecclesi- 
astics. Questions of thoroughfare, jurisdiction and 
trade had to be settled with the Bishop, the Prior of 
St. Swithun’s and the Abbot of Hyde. 

One may well think that a dwelier in the city in 
these early days had little privacy of life, though an 
unusual security of competition from outside. He 
must have been sadly puzzled, too, by the lingo of the 
law, though this did not intimidate determined litigants, 
like the weaver who was summoned for debt and 
distrained eighteen times. Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Latin (to be seen in the charters printed in the 
Appendix) are difficult to make out in the originals, and 
when corrupted into the vernacular, hopeless for the 
amateur. It is easy to make .“ forfeiture’ out of 
‘* forisfactura ” in the First Charter of Henry II, but 
who would guess that twenty-four advisers of the 
Mayor were called ‘‘ dussipers,’’ a corruption of the 
French for ‘‘ twelve peers’’? Such first-hand study 
as Mr. Furley’s is eminently worth while, when it 
re-creates for us the manners and customs of a notable 
place like Winchester. He is very modest about his 
achievement ; but it is the peculiar privilege of English 
scholarship that it has gained much from amateurs as 
well as professionals. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


When Woman Rules! By a Well-known Member 
of Parliament. Long. 7s. net. 
Damascus Gate. By Ernest Raymond. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Life. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. Collins. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HE immediate past and the near future offer a rich 

field for fiction: also, unhappily, for personalities 
and imbecility. The political novel is no new thing, 
and it has always been held allowable to introduce 
public characters under thin disguises into novels that 
had no concern with politics: Thackeray’s Marquis of 
Steyne had a fairly obvious original. But, really, the 
habit of peopling one’s pages with the same figures 
that one goes to lunch with, and reads about in the 
newspapers, is being overdone. It is too easy. It is 
too common. And it is no longer even irritating. I 
have long ago got over the shock of seeing my friends 
—occasionally, my intimate friends—with their faces 
and characters blackened by the printer’s ink of the 
popular novel, or, alternatively and quite as unpleas- 
ingly, decked out with conventional haloes and tuneless 
harps. Art, we know, is imitation; but it is also 
creation. 

The thing has become a formula. Your hero goes 
to Eton, which is sometimes called Uxton or Wagsston 
(the disguise, you know): or to St. Paul’s, which is 
sometimes called St. Paul’s. He goes to Oxford or 
Cambridge (sometimes called Oxbridge—another 
Thackeray precedent—or even Camford). At his 
private school, at his public school, at his university, 
he has precisely the same experiences as all the other 
heroes, and they are recorded with the same deiail. 
It is customary, at the university stage, to abuse the 
dons. (I was once a don myself, and I have a meek 
feeling that these bright young iconoclasts might, for 
their own sakes, find a new kind of brick to heave at 
us poor sycophantic old dodderers.) After the univer- 
sity, the plunge into society: and O the dash and 
dazzle of that! The reckless improprieties, the daring 
impromptus! The poems we write, the studios we 
frequent, the literary weeklies with which we astonish 
London, the strange sins with which we toy, the fox- 
trots we fox-trot, the suspicions we entertain about one 
another’s pieties, politics and parentage! But enough 
of this trifling: there is a world to be saved, and we 
have got to page 300 or so without doing it. If our 
follies and vices are pre-war, we can close with August, 
1914, aS a nemesis; if post-war, we must have a revo- 
lution or at least a suicide. But it is always the same 
pattern. ‘‘ The words are very like, the name is new,”’ 
as the husband in Meredith’s poem said about his wife’s 
love-letter. 

From the foregoing criticism, and indeed from all 
criticism, ‘ When Woman Rules!’ is exempt. Its 
author is—we have the publisher’s word for it— 
a Member of Parliament. On the same authority, 
he is, unlike most Members of Parliament, well- 
known. He deserves to be better known. He 
has written the most perfectly pointless book that I 
have ever tried to read. ‘‘ The hurried resignation of 
the Prime Minister, because of a divorce scandal in her 
Cabinet, marks the author’s insistence on the com- 
plications inevitably arising with men and women 
working side by side.’’ It is again the voice of the 
publisher. But surely there is a gap in the argument. 
Were there no divorces before men and women worked 
side by side? The fault lies farther back. ‘‘ Male and 
female created he them ’’; our well-known member 
must take rank with the German philosopher who 
said : ‘‘ I detect errors in God also.’’ But so sensitive 
is he to possible complications that he makes his dash- 
ing young Civil Servant unable to marry the girl he 
loves because, if he did, there would be scandal caused 


by the fact that, previous to the marriage, there had 
been nothing to make a scandal about. This may be 
somewhat hard to follow, but it is necessary to the 
plot. Rendered, by his Civil Service experience, equal 
to any emergency, the young man proposes that, in- 
stead of marrying, he and his beloved should write 
letters to each other. This, of course, meets the case. 
** I feel reconciled now,’’ says the happy girl. ‘I 
like this idea.’”, When the women’s government is 
returned to power, the Prime Minister hurries off for 
advice toa man. ‘‘ I demand from you now the lines 
of policy that we have to follow.’’ He is ready for 
her at once, with a programme which no woman could 
have thought of for herself: ‘‘ Peace, Efficiency and 
Honesty.’’ Subsequently the Civil Servant and the 
Happy Girl do marry: 


The releasing of the pent-up love between him and Alice, 
the secret marriage and revelling in the great joy of their love 
in their bungalow on the South Coast, cut off from and 
laughing at the world, made a bracing tonic, the effects of 
which were noticeable to all his department. 


The Member of Parliament’s grammar, with true par- 
liamentary ambiguity, leaves us doubtful whether it 
was the bungalow or the South Coast which laughed 
at the world—but quite clear how, in government 
departments, to secure Efficiency. 

There is less to be said about ‘ Damascus Gate ’ and 
‘ Life,’ because they are less purely silly. They are 
written with reasonable competence, to an established 
formula: childhood, private school, public school, 
public life. . . . In each case the hero is a would-be 
superman: in ‘ Damascus Gate ’ he is engineer, busi- 
ness-man, newspaper-proprietor, pacifist: in ‘ Life’ 
he is first-class cricketer, poet and patriot: on every 
occasion, in both books, he is an ass. ‘ Damascus 
Gate ’ is written in a vein of sentimental flamboyance 
which almost makes us believe, in the teeth of common 
sense, that the author takes the ass seriously. Even 
so, he need not have made him such a cad. ‘‘ Funny !”’ 
says Oscar to Lella, ‘‘ I can be a hero to the whole 
world, and not to a silly little unimportant woman, my 
wife.’’ But then Lella is his ‘‘ mate,’’ as he calls her. 
She works with him and for him, shares his aspirations 
and enthusiasms, encourages him, flies to his side in 
danger—all without arousing a spark of sexual feel- 
ing. An austere relationship! One man’s mate is 
another man’s poison. 

Chesney Temple, whose life-story is told in ‘ Life,’ is 
no less caddish; but here arises a question of some 
subtlety. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is apparently a 
moralist : consciously or, as one hopes, unconsciously, 
he has carried to extraordinary lengths the process of 
presenting familiar figures under altered names: his 
picture is evidently meant as a serious satire on the 
social and political life of this country in the years 
before the war. Therefore, it is open to him to turn 
round and say: ‘‘ I know perfectly well that Chesney 
Temple is a brute and a fool, and that his poems— 
which I quote so liberally—are the thinnest drivel that 
ever leaked from a fountain-pen; but that is my point. 
I am out to prove that, with good connexions, a pre- 
sentable appearance, and a talent for run-getting in 
first-class cricket, a brute and fool without a vestige 
of poetry in him could be boomed into notoriety as a 
poet.”’ If such was Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s inten- 
tion, however, he has doubly failed: his satire is in- 
effective because of its excess and because of its falling- 
short. People are not, and were not, as egregious and 
inept as he makes out, and nobody could have achieved 
Chesney Temple’s reputation without something more 
nearly resembling the imitation of an intellect than 
poor Chesney is allowed: on the other hand, there is 
inconsistency in the tone; the satire is not sustained ; 
there are passages which one is almost compelled to 
take as of direct intention. There are a few passages, 
in fact, which show real insight and real eloquence : 
there are a few telling phrases. But it needs more 
than that to carry off so hackneyed a theme and so 
uncertain a treatment. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrestic Competition there is a weekly prize :-—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 
of the Sarurpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 67. 


FRENcH MystTICc AND HIS Book.* THE TRENCHANT BLOWS 
OF HIS KEEN WIT DISCOMFITED HIS FOES. 

Home, in due time, her woolly ones will trot. 
Black when it nears, red when it leaves, the pot. 
Italian, this, for ‘ very high indeed.’ 

Of Indian deity the heart we need. 

Make game of it? Nay, it of game we make! 
Marred by that dire intrusion of the snake. 

For harmless pleasure this I much commend. 
Footless ’twill serve us very well, my friend. 
Famed for its fierce resistance to the Gaul. 
Though held by few, of benefit to all. 

Hope of the maimed survivors of the fight. 

A book of Moses will supply this light. 


* Its abbreviated French title is used. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 65. 


Derizp a BRITISH KING, FACED BRITISH GUNS, 
Now TAKES HIS RANK WITH BRITAIN’S WORTHIEST SONS. 


A void what here you seek: my words well mark. 
Obscure in meaning, and of purport dark. 
Slowly but surely going out of use. 

Fain would he rid the world of some abuse. 
’Twixt horns and pincers, theirs no pleasant site. 
Therefore—you’ll please excuse a Latin light. 
Like some poor donkey, over-worked and old. 
Castiglione’s duke—a warrior bold. 

Croakers from this their origin derive. 

10. Engraved what time old Moses was alive. 

11. Heard when the altar-serving priest appears. 

12. Afflicts too oft your exiled mountaineers. 

13. From ‘‘ beauty’s native clime ’’ one letter take. 
14. Devised in Eden by that subtil snake. 

15. Gave dubious answers in the days of yore. 

16. Earth’s fountains she, alas! frequents no more. 


ror 


Solution of Acrostic No. 65. 


G a P 

E nigm A 

O bsolescen T 

R eforme R 

G emin [I ' The sign between Taurus and Cancer. 
E 

W orn-ou T 

A ugerea U 

S paw N 

HieroglyphicS 

I ntroi T 

N ostalgi A 

G eorg§ Ia? 2 So called by Byron. 
T emptatio N 

O E 

N aia D 


Acrostic No. 65.—The winner is Mrs. Arthur Chilver, 28 
Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W., who has chosen as her prize 
‘The Riddle and Other Stories,’ by Walter de la Mare, pub- 
lished by Selwyn and Blount, and reviewed in our columns on 
June 2 under the title ‘ New Fiction.’ Twenty other solvers 
named this book, ten asked for ‘ The Interpreters,’ nine for 
‘ Tennyson,’ six for ‘ Shakespeare at the Universities,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Lilian, Merton, B. 
Alder, F. I. Morcom, Old Mancunian, Jeune, St, Ives, Fides, 
J. A. Johnston, Shorne Hill, Lethendy, Diamond, Mrs. Fardell, 
Trike, and Boskerris. One Light wrong: J. B. Dick, C. R. 
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Price, Carlton, L. H. S., Rev. A. H. M 
Baitho, Gay, Dolmar, Druid, Nora H. Boothroyd Mixetiogarth, 
Bennett, Doric, Mrs. J. Butler, M. Bigham, Dolomite & oe 
ton, Pelican, Major Churchyard, Margaret, and W. J. Younsa, 
Two Lights wrong: C. A. S., Lady Duke, Mrs, Yarrow C 4 
Warden, John Lennie, Lapin Agile, J. Christie, Mrs, Cute 
Gunton, Coque, C. E. P., Orleton, A. de V. Blathwa Y 
J. Chambers. All others more. vt and 
Acrostic No. 64.—Two Lights wrong: C, R. Pri 
Annis, R. Ransom, F. I. Quagga, 
Lapin AciLe.—In the solution of No. 63, for Epi 
read Earthenware. (Light 12.) ; bicure please 
Jeunge.—I will credit you with a correct soluti though 
should not consider the Light well worded if Aspic had been An 
answer intended. 
Yarrow.—Yes, you omitted your name, 
AKAPPLE.—Glad to know that we have afforded 
holiday amusement. 
CarRLton.—Belated solution acknowledged last week, 
prize shall be forwarded. 7" 


A Collector's Notebook 


After a somewhat quiet week, the last few days have been 
marked by considerable activity in the sale rooms. Last Wed- 
nesday and Thursday witnessed the dispersal at Christie’s of the 
collection of French furniture, objets d’art and tapestry formed 
by the late Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., between 1840-1850 
Specially remarkable in this collection were four magnificent 
panels of Gobelins tapestry, woven with Boucher subjects in 
landscapes and signed F. Boucher; and two sets of Aubusson 
tapestry, also woven with Boucher subjects. As to the furniture 
attention was attracted, among a number of fine pieces of a more 
familiar type (many of them bearing signatures), by a perfectly 
enchanting screen, consisting of six Louis XVI panels, painted 
with figures from the Italian Pantomime; and altogether the 
whole collection was of a character which is becoming more and 
more rare in the sale rooms. 

The other day an important sale of old English silver 
took place, also at Christie’s, realizing a total of close upon 
£9,000. The principal piece in this sale was a James I (1610) 
silver-gilt steeple cup and cover, surmounted by a statuette of a 
classical warrior, 29 in. high and weighing over 61 oz. This 
exceptionally fine example—from the collection of Sir Henry R. 
Carew, of Newton Abbot—brought £2,000. 


The sale, on the premises, of the contents of Hyde Park House 
brought to general notice a collection of paintings which was 
curiously disappointing. Formed at a time when the picture 
market was still much more of a happy hunting ground than it 
is at present, fate seemed yet to have willed that the collection 
was mainly to contain works of a very mediocre quality, princi- 
pally of the late Italian schools: and the ambitious character of 
the setting—including a special picture gallery of noble propor- 
tions—-still further accentuated the artistic insignificance of most 
of the contents. A fine Limoges enamel triptych, painted in 
grisaille and bearing the mysterious signature M. D. P. P. (at 
one time explained as referring to Martin Didier, enameller to 
the King of France c. 1600) brought 1,400 guineas. The most 
important work of art adorning the house, the large della 
ge bas-relief in the entrance hall, was not included in the 
sale. 


Referring to my note a week ago on the possibility of 
restoring oil paintings which have suffered as a result of the use 
of bitumen as a medium, a few words on the care of old drawings 
may perhaps prove of some interest. In gouache paintings and 
old drawings, the touches of white body colour—as many owners 
must be aware—have a tendency. to go black, owing to the 
conversion of the white carbonate into the black sulphide of lead. 
What the artist thus meant to be the highest light, becomes an 
area of absolute darkness: and a complete distortion of the 
artist’s design is the result. Fortunately a very simple and com- 
plete remedy exists for drawings which have been impaired by the 
processes referred to. That remedy consists in the application on 
the darkened spots of a solution of peroxide of hydrogen, which 
has the effect of oxidising the black sulphide into the white 
sulphate of lead. That application can be effected in various 
ways: and I would especially instance the success with which 
various bistre drawings by Claude Lorrain, heightened with 
white in this fashion, have been won back to a fresh lease 
artistic existence. The forces at work in these drawings and 
graceful paintings can be judged in their effect also elsewhere : 
for instance, in the remarkable thirteenth-century frescoes, 
possibly by Cimabue, in the transept of the Upper Church of 
San Francisco at Assisi. As many visitors to Assisi doubtless 
will recall, the look of these frescoes approximates at present to 
that of a photographic negative: so Messrs. Anderson, the well- 
known Roman photographers, have hit upon the felicitous idea 
of photographing their own negatives, taken from the frescoes 
themselves, whereby, of course, automatically we get something 
approaching the original look of the paintings in question. 
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By LORD GREY. With Photogravure Illustrations 
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The Business Outlook 


June 14, 1923. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


66 rAGNANT and uninteresting” has been 
Se usual description of the state of business, 
but the astonishing success of the Austrian 
loan, here and in New York, stands out as a very 
white mark on the week’s history. It is a 
signal example of the effectiveness of a good 
atmosphere in making a security go, and shows how 
easy it is to rescue an apparently stranded derelict, if a 
few people in the right place will make the right effort, 
and, above all, if the derelict will itself take steps to 
prove that it is really a seaworthy craft. The effect in 
Central Europe of Austria’s financial resurrection 
should be quite incalculable and the whole business is 
of good augury for the progress of the still bigger 
job that is now in hand, or will be when the politicians 
have sufficiently saved one another’s faces. Apart from 
the Austrian success it has been a dull and uninteresting 
week with slack business, and little encouragement in 
reports on the state of trade, though last month’s trade 
returns were surprisingly good, with indications of all- 
round improvement. 


COAL TROUBLE IN AUSTRIAN IRON INDUSTRY 


A correspondent writes: Students of economics can 
hardly find a more convincing demonstration of the 
after-war disintegration of Central European indus- 
trial enterprise than the recent history of the leading 
Austrian iron mining and manufacturing concern, the 
Alpine-Montan Gesellschaft. In 1919 the majority of 
its share capital was purchased by an Italian group, 
headed by the Fiat Motor Company, the latter being 
anxious to make sure by means of this deal of satis- 
fying its future requirements of iron products. As, 
however, the Austrian works were cut off from their 
normal source of fuel supply, viz., Czecho-Slovakia, 
and therefore were unable to develop their iron produc- 
tion sufficiently, the Fiat group decided after a few 
months to sell its holdings, and they were taken over 
by Stinnes. This change of control was to be bene- 
ficial to the company, as besides supplying fresh 
capital, the Westphalian mine-owner promised to 
assist in obtaining the deficient coke. These hopes, 
however, proved false, as after a few months the 
German Government had to stop the fuel exports to 
the Austrian works. The only lasting solution, there- 
fore, seemed the acquisition of coal mining interests 
on behalf of the company, and this was achieved 
recently through the intermediary of the Stinnes group, 
and in the shape of the majority holdings in two coal 
mining companies trading in Polish Upper Silesia, viz., 
on formerly German territory. To finance this trans- 
action the Austrian company has to increase its capi- 
tal, and as it is apparently not desirable that the 
Polish mines should be controlled by a concern in 
which German capital predominates, a large portion of 


the new shares will be taken up by two Vienna bank 
one being the Anglo-Austrian bank. It is e 
rumoured on the Vienna Bourse, though so far te 
confirmed, that the second of the two banks in questi - 
is acting in this matter on behalf of French interests : 
the Schneider-Creusot group. This report seems Me 
good to be true, but it is hardly necessary to ended 
the importance which such a co-operation between ‘heen 
powerful French ironmasters and Stinnes might assume 
in connection with the settlement of the burning prob. 
lem of the day. 


MR. COLE ON BANKING FIGURES 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole, once a Fellow of Magdalen 
Oxford, and a distinguished exponent of Guild 
Socialism, has put his name to the Preface of a boo 
called the ‘ Workers’ Register,’ prepared by the Labour 
Research Department, and which will be reviewed later. 
Mr. Cole talks much about ‘‘ facts” in his Preface and 
shows to his own satisfaction that they portend the 
doom of capitalism. In the banking ‘“‘ facts ’’ is the 
statement that banking profits are stabilized at about 
double the pre-war figure—this quite incorrect result 
having been arrived at by comparing different sets of 
figures. What has actually happened is that banking 
turnover, as measured by deposits, has much more 
than doubled and banking profits have increased by 
little more than 50 per cent. The matter would be of 
no importance but for the charge brought by the 
‘ Register ’ against the banks of ‘‘ saddling production 
with a burden, in years of depression, twice as great 
as in pre-war years of prosperity.’’ Such is the 
accuracy and fairness of Labour propaganda ! 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

Money was rather an uncertain quantity and has con- 
tinued to disappoint those who had expected extreme 
ease. In view of the near approach of the end of the 
half-year with the usual squeeze, discount rates have 
remained firm with a handsome margin above the cur- 
rent rate for most loans. The Bank return indicated 
further repayments by the Government to the Bank, at 
the expense, chiefly, of the other deposits. In the 


foreign exchanges there was further serious demoraliza- 


tion in German, Polish, and Hungarian currencies, and 
French, Belgian and Italian declined more moderately 
in value. New York and Holland quoted lower prices 
for sterling. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended June 9 War Debt Interest was 
responsible for £114 millions out of the total expendi- 
ture of £154 millions, and as the Revenue yielded £9} 
millions the deficit to date was further increased by 
nearly £64 millions. Treasury Bills showed a net in- 
crease of £54 millions, and £7 millions was receive! 


on account of Departmental advances, but £6 millions ° 


of Bank of England advances were repaid, leaving the 
Floating Debt £6} millions higher on the week. 


GERMANY’S LATEST OFFER 


By HartTLey WITHERS 


ERMANY’S Note, as usual, leaves a good deal 
(Ge the fancy of the interpreter. It promises that the 

German Government will pledge as security the 
customs on the import of consumable articles other 
than necessaries, the excise on tobacco, beer, wine and 
sugar, and the receipts of the spirits monopoly. It states 
that on the average of the years preceding the war 
these customs and excise receipts reached about 800 
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million marks or £40 millions. ‘‘ Their yield in gold 
marks,’’ the Note continues, ‘‘ has now fallen to about 
one quarter on account of loss of territory and popula- 
tion and of the reduced consumption ; with the recovery 
of the economic activity of Germany it will automatic- 
ally increase.’’ That is to say, the yield from these 
revenues is now in the neighbourhood of £10 millions 

r annum, and if payments of this kind are to wait 
until 1927, it is certainly fair to expect a considerable 
increase in the yield from them before then, if the 
German Government makes the necessary effort to 
stabilize the mark, to balance its Budget and otherwise 
rescue the economic condition of its country from the 
chaos into which it has fallen, partly owing to the 
action of its rulers. The loss of territory and popula- 
tion to which a part of the decline in its revenue is 
ascribed, is offset by the rise that has taken place in 
prices of commodities, even on a gold basis; and there 
seems to be every reason to expect that with the 
resumption of the German progress that was so marked 
and steady before the war, the yield from customs and 
excise revenue might return to or even exceed the figure 
that it reached before the war. With regard to other 
pledges which the German Government suggests, it 
puts forward ‘‘ as a part of a definitive reparations set- 
tlement,’’ the following proposals :— 

(a) The railway system of the Reich, with all its 
appurtenances, will be detached from the other State 
property and held in a separate fund, the accounts of 
which would be independent of the general financial 
administration and under its own control; and obliga- 
tions will be issued up to an amount of ten milliard 
gold marks (£500 millions), with a direct first charge 
on the assets of this administration and carrying 
interest at 5 per cent. as from July 1, 1927, thus secur- 
ing an annual payment of five hundred million gold 
marks (£25 millions). 

(b) To secure a further annual payment of five 
hundred million gold marks as from July 1, 1927, the 
German Government will at once subject the entire 
business, industry, banking, trade, traffic and agri- 
culture of the country to a guarantee in the form of 
a first mortgage of ten milliard gold marks on real 
estate, whether buildings, dwellings, lands, or forests. 
The annual dues of five hundred million gold marks 
will be levied either indirectly, in the form of a general 
tax on all classes of property, or on the specific objects 
of mortgage. 

Here, again, the principle of future expansion must 
not be lost sight of. With reference to the railways 
it was lately alleged that German industrialists in pro- 
posing to take over the German railways, estimated 
that they might yield, if properly managed, an annual 
contribution of a milliard gold marks (£50 millions). 
This statement came from a Belgian source at a time 
when a Belgian scheme of reparations was being 
hatched. Without adopting it literally, one may cer- 
tainly suspect that the figure of £50 millions a year is 
a truer suggestion of the real earning power of Ger- 
many’s railway system by the middle of 1927 than the 
£25 millions now proposed by the German Government. 
Twenty-five millions, again, seems to be a very modest 
effort to be secured from a first mortgage on the entire 
business, industry, banking, trade, traffic and agri- 
culture of the country. In the SaturDAyY REvIEW of 
June 2, Herr Erick Dombrowski was quoted as having 
stated in the Berliner Tageblatt that the debenture 
issues of German industry before the war amounted to 
the equivalent of £225 millions and that German in- 
dustry is that sum to the good, having been able to 
redeem this liability in depreciated paper currency. In 
the same way the German agrarian who had been 
“mortgaged to the top brick of his chimney,’’ had 
been enabled to wipe out mortgages conservatively 
estimated to amount to something like {900 millions. 
It does not do to take figures of this kind too literally, 
but at least it can be contended that by placing an 
annuity of £25 millions a year on the whole industrial, 
commercial and agricultural enterprise of the country 


the German Government will be asking it to pay very 
much less than what it has been saved by the wiping 
out of the charges upon it through the depreciation of 
the currency, to say nothing of the extent to which 
this same depreciation has exempted German industry 
from taxation during the last three years. 

There is thus very good reason to suspect that the 
#60 millions a year, which has been so patiently 
received in this country and in those of our Allies might 
very well be doubled, if not in four years at least at a 
date soon after 1927, without too seriously crippling 
German enterprise and industry. It is true that even 
if that were so we have not yet settled the much more 
difficult question of the manner in which payments on 
anything like such a scale are to be handed over from 
Germany to the Allies. Even on the back benches of 
the House of Commons the delusion no longer lingers 
that Germany can make payments to the Allies in any 
other way than by selling goods and services to some- 
one outside her own borders who will provide her with 
the necessary supply of foreign currencies which is 
essential. It has even been contended to be impossible 
that an industrial country should be able to produce 
anything like the trade balance in its favour that would 
be required by Germany if it had to raise between £100 
millions and £150 millions a year for the service of its 
obligations to the Allies. But in these matters it is 
only a very brazen-hearted man who can talk about 
impossibility. Given peace and co-operation, instead 
of war spirit and bad temper, the possibilities of trade 
revival all over the world are quite incalculable and 
might, in time, quite possibly suffice to absorb a 
balance of production on the part of Germany sufficient 
to make such payments and without impairing the 
power of other industrial countries to dispose of the 
goods that they have for sale. In pre-war days, and 
with pre-war prices, we in England, with our moribund 
industries, were estimated to have a balance in our 


favour, year by year, of about £200 millions on our 


foreign trade, visible and invisible. 

Moreover, though Germany has named what seems 
an absurdly low sum as the annuity that she is pre- 
pared to pay, she has not named any period of years 
during which the annuity is to be payable. She has 
thus left plenty of opportunities for the spokesmen of 
the Allies to erect a reasonable fabric upon the founda- 
tion that she has put forward. In the arrangement 
concluded between England and America, not a dollar 
was knocked off the obligation ; but the rate of interest 
originally agreed at 5 per cent. was reduced to 3 per 
cent., rising to 34 per cent. By this simple ingenuity 
and by a scheme which is to run, or which may run, 
for 62 years, a settlement satisfactory to both parties 
has been concluded and it is evident that an infinite 
number of variations on this theme could be composed 
which might make the £2,500,000 of the Allied Ulti- 
matum of May, 1921, finally possible without laying 
too heavy a burden on the German taxpayer or glutting 
the world’s markets with unsaleable goods. 


LINEN AND FLAX STAGNATION 


r [ HE present situation of the linen industry—one 
of the oldest and once the most prosperous of 
our textile industries—is very disheartening. 

Early in the year a slight improvement in trade con- 

ditions seemed to justify hope of better things, but, in 

the light of the slow progress since, a careful study of 
the facts and figures seems to point to a weakness laid 
bare and accentuated by the war—the costliness and 
scarcity of the raw material (flax) from which linen is 
made. Before the war Russia supplied 80-90 per cent. of 
the world’s flax consumption (practically the whole of 
the cheap qualities). The remainder, to all intents and 
purposes, came from Ireland, Belgium and Holland. 

With great quantities of linen fabrics essential for war 

purposes, and the supply sources of flax largely 

eliminated, prices were forced up to a dizzy height, 
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and a tremendous impetus was given to the substitu- 
tion of cotton for purposes previously the monopoly of 
linen. Now, when growing inadequacy and relatively 
high price of cotton gives the linen industry a chance 
of ‘* getting its own back,’’ it finds that its old- 
fashioned raw material cannot be produced cheaply 
under modern labour requirements. True, the price of 
best quality flax ‘‘ line,’’ after rising in price from 
round 470 pre-war to 600/700 per ton in the post- 
war boom, has now come back to about £150, and 
low-grade Russian (Riga Z.K. mark) is quoted about 
£80 against £30—£40 pre-war. Still the market, 
for weeks, records ‘‘ no sales.’’ Linen manufacturers 
complain that even present flax prices are too high for 
them to use profitably on the basis of the prices they 
can get for their products, and as, on the other hand, 
it is admitted that the supply of: flax is scarce and the 
acreage very much reduced, the result appears to be 
(and for the time being, at any rate, is) stagnation. 

The attempt to make an industry of flax cultivation 
in this country cost the Government at least 
£,5,000,000—half of which probably can be debited to 
the Export Credit Scheme, whereby the private con- 
cerns which took over the Government ‘‘ white ele- 
phants ’’ of flax factories were permitted to sell their 
production ‘‘ at cost ’’ to the Department, who also 
paid for freight and making up costs in the great 
Czecho-Slovakian linen mills which could not afford to 
finance their own operations. The stocks of finished 
goods still overhang the linen markets. The cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of flax at home may have been 
an urgent war necessity, but the attempts to continue 
on a peace footing proved a failure. Private interests 
endeavoured to do what the Government of the day 
wished and thought possible—but the stocks of raw 
and semi-finished products bought with the factories 
were very inferior—stacks had to be used for fuel— 
the management of ‘‘ expert ’’ ex-army officers natur- 
ally did not possess the dexterity and knowledge born 
of family tradition, and the great slump in market 
prices ended one of the most ill-starred of Government 
enterprises. 

The Egyptian Government is now subsidizing flax 
cultivation with a view to the vigorous development of 
manufactured production, and certainly one main 
requisite is available in cheap native labour. 
But the development of new sources of cheap flax 
production—the essential requirement of the linen in- 
dustry—must be a slow process, and therefore the 
immediate future depends upon the re-opening of 
Russia, and whether the former great flax-growing 
industry of that country has been permanently ruined 
or only temporarily set back by the disorganization of 
revolution and the dispersal or dissipation of the skilled 
peasants. 

Until really cheap flax is available in pre-war quan- 
tity the linen industry can hardly hope to regain its 
old position, and meantime every year consolidates the 
competition of cotton and brings nearer the possibility 
of some still more easily-produced new textile. In 
this connexion it will be well closely to watch the 
progress of the new fibre called ‘* Argan,’’ to which 
reference was made at the Bradford Dyers meeting a 
short while ago, and samples of which in the raw fibre 
state, in the form of bleached and unbleached thread 
of great strength, and also reduced to the exact replica 
of cotton wool, are very interesting to see. 

It is claimed that this textile can be produced at less 
than the pre-war cost of cotton, that it is equally use- 
able in place of flax, cotton, hemp or jute, and by 
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existing machinery. This has still to be 

commercial scale, but the interest in Aetialen bane 
ing, in some respects, embarrassing proportions,» I 
can be readily understood that the repetition of ' 
Eastern achievement similar to rubber (also due to Sir 
Henry Wickham) would not be viewed with uncon 
by the cotton-growing States. a 


H. R. W. 


New Issues 
Austrian Government Guaranteed Loan, 1923— 


1943, Capital and Interest free from all Austrian taxes 
present or future. Issue, at 80, of 414,000,000 
Austrian Government £6 per cent. Guaranteed Sterlin 

Bonds ; applications were invited for £10,881, 100, The 
various portions of the loan will be for amounts suff. 
cient to yield in the aggregate an effective sum 
not exceeding Austrian gold crowns 650,000,000 
(£26,000,000). The loan is a first charge on the gross 
receipts of the Customs duties and tobacco monopol 
of the Austrian State. Of the total authorized i 


bonds sufficient to yield not more than Austrian gold . 


crowns 585,000,000 or their equivalent are guaran- 
teed as to both principal and interest by Great Britain 
to the extent of 24} per cent. ; France, 244; Italy, 20}; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 244; Belgium, 2; Sweden, 2; Des 
mark, 1; Holland, 1. The security is clearly full of 
politics, and the guarantees, if Austria did happen to 
default, might be difficult and slow to collect. But the 
loan is a real effort to bring back peace and common 
sense to Europe and all parties are to be congratulated 
on its remarkable success. 


Port of Calcutta. Issue at 97 of £1,000,000 5 per 
cent. Debentures, repayable at par on July 1, 1983, the 
Commissioners reserving the power to repay at par 
in whole or in part any time after 30 years from date 
of issue. An excellent security, barring Indian politics, 
but dear as compared with its stable companions. 


Pyne Brothers. This Lewisham drapery company 
offers for subscription 55,000 7 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each at par. On the profits 
of the last five years the interest is well covered, but 
competition of rival businesses is keen. 


Waxed-Papers. Share capital £250,000, in 125,000 
74% Cumulative Preference and 125,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1. Issue at par of all the Preference shares, 
which looked rather nice, of their class, and went 
quickly. 


Tottenham District Light Heat and Power Com- 
pany. The directors of the Tottenham District Light 
Heat and Power Company will receive on June 18 
tenders for £100,000 ‘‘ B” Consolidated Stock. 


New Issues in May. We give below a comparison 
of new issues in May with those of a year and two 
years ago, arranged according to geographical distri- 
bution. The figures have been taken from the com 
pilation of the London Joint City and Midland Bank. 

Great* Ceylon British Foreign 
000's omitted. Britain. India. Possessions. Countries. Total. 
May 1921 6,517 5 4,687 5,977 17,186 
5 months 1921 47,298 8,668 14,516 19,819 90,301 
May 1922 9,050 
5 months 1922 58,542 2,058 34,761 50,795 146,157 
May 1923 4,830 18,050 3,511 454 26,845 


5 months 1923 24,670 21,132 27,049 16,010 88,861 
* Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 Chaneery Lane. W.C.2 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


UCH of the talk circulating in the Stock Ex- 

change markets surrounds the new Austrian 

loan. What they say in the House is that 
either the price of issue, namely 80, is much too high 
or much too low. Considering the security of the 
joan, 80 may be regarded as very cheap. The prompt 
premium of 5 points is significant. On the other hand, 
it is Austrian, and that, in itself, argues the speculative 
touch which may justify the 74 per cent. on the money 
which the bonds will pay at the issue price. One firm 
of brokers announced (after the closing of the lists) 
that they would have underwritten the whole lot at go. 
It is probable, at any rate, that those who have re- 
ceived allotments, will make a still higher profit if they 
keep the scrip until the earlier stags are shaken out. 
Meanwhile, a lot of money has been locked up in 
applications for the loan, such amounts as £50,000 
and 4,100,000 being written-for by people who, in the 
ordinary way, would not think of venturing to this 
extent into a new issue of the ordinary kind. 

It is a little amusing to note the result of the Cal- 
cutta _ Improvements issue, its sponsors having been 
frowned upon for demanding such terms as 5 per cent. 
at 97. When dealings started on Wednesday morn- 
ing, some of the jobbers called the price 2 discount, 
but I don’t think they got much stock. It quickly 
became apparent which way the cat was jumping, and 
the price was up to } discount in a very short time. 
They say the Germans have been putting large sums of 
money into the Consol market through the purchase 
of the War Loan, Conversion, Consols and Victory 
Bonds. There seems to be some foundation for the 
statement, because it is true that Stock Exchange 
brokers closely identified with Continental connexions 
have been heavy buyers during the past three or four 
weeks. If the buying was indeed to some extent 
German, this may explain the reason why fairly large 
blocks of such securities came to market in the early 
part of this week, when it began to look, for an hour 
or so, as though the muddle in the Ruhr were going to 
be cleared up. However, as the week developed, mild 
resignation took the part of optimism, and gilt-edged 
stocks once more started to go ahead. 

Within the next week or so, there is to be a big 
issue of Debentures on behalf of an electric under- 
taking in Tokyo. I hear, too, that preliminary 
arrangements are being made for the purpose of offer- 
ing an issue of North Wales Electrical Power stock. 
One of the things that will go better as soon as the 
stock is settled in the hands of the permanent investor 
is the Argentine 5 per cent. scrip which came out at 
864. The balance of the purchase money, 764 per 
cent., fell due on Friday in this week, and the stag 
party, holding the scrip until the last minute, turned it 
out fairly liberally on Thursday, though there was a 
ring of buyers waiting to take it as it came in. Another 
stock which will improve is the newly-issued Johnny 
Walker 6 per cent. Debenture, which stands at a 
premium of 14 per cent. over the issue price of gg. 

Investment pays better, these days, than speculation. 
People don’t like Home Railway stocks because of the 
constant mutterings of labour, the lowering of passen- 
ger and freight rates, the fact that there are not likely 
to be any dividend announcements for seven months in 
respect of Berwick deferred and Southern deferred. 
Oil is the Humpty Dumpty of the Stock Exchange; 
rubber is the Cinderella. The mining markets are no 
longer a Tom Tiddler’s ground for the profit-snatcher 
who loves the nimble sixpence on a thousand shares at 
four of five shillings apiece. The speculation in Cour- 
taulds has subsided almost completely, and tobacco 
shares, while holding their high prices, vary by three- 
halfpence instead of half-a-crown a day. 

And yet the good 6 per cent. Industrial preference 
shares you can hardly buy. Harassed jobbers, pressed 
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to make prices, quote what they think will be prohibi- 
tive figures—and find the shares bought from them. 
They can’t deliver, because they haven’t got the stock. 
It does not come in, and then the buyer, who is already 
feeling that he paid quite enough, writes bitter letters 
about the delay in the delivery of shares which the 
jobber only consented to sell, with great reluctance, on 
condition that the purchaser should not press. ‘‘ We 
can’t make the shares,’’ one hears the jobbers pro- 
test every day in various markets in answer to brokers 
who echo their clients’ natural dissatisfaction at not 
having received the transfers within a reasonable time. 
And the view that people are right to stick to their 
good investments, in the expectation of seeing the 
prices go still better, I think that hardly a broker in 


the House would care to controvert. 
Janus 


Publications Received, etc. 


Bribery. May. News-sheet of Bribery and Secret Commissions 
League, Incorporated. 

Cull and Co.’s Financial Review. June. Annual subscription 
41 post free. 

La Legislation ouvriére en Gréce, par A. Andréadés, Professeur 
& l'Université d’Athénes, 

Monthly Review. May 31. London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. 

Reconstruction. May. An International Economic Monthly (in 
English). Published in Berlin. 

Statistical Bulletin, April. National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers. 

Survey of ‘Current Business. March. United States Dept. of 
Commerce. 

Survey of Current Business. April. 
Commerce, 


Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. Samuel Montagu and 
Co. 


United States Dept. of 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONBY (in millions) 
Latest Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 


European 
Countries ean, Gold. 1920 
Austria Kr. 4,837,042 73,391 — 397,829 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,722 269 17 6,289 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) 101) 103113 
Britain (State) 2a} 298 367 
Bulgaria Leva 8,794 68+ 884 3,759 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,887 905+ 475 9,718 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 465 228+ 5 439 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704+ — 700 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,415 43 803 1,400 1,341 
France Fr. 36,945 5,537 _ 35,982 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 9,563,749 758 ##— 151,949 68,805 
other Mk. 1,892,215 9,674 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,800 ——1,454— 1,541 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 944 591+ _— 993 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 111,600 ? — 31,930 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12470 1,413t 18° 15,171 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,447 63 4,752 3,344 
orway Kr. 402 147 24 375 492 
Poland Mk. 2,455,523 42 41 276,001 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9. 88 611 
Roumania Lei 15,845 542 = 14,129 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,112 3,625 45* 4,172 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 554 273 77 567 760 
Switzerland Fr. 882 536 _ 782 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 _ 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ jan 7 140 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 = 222 312 
Egypt 29 3 — 30 87 
India Rs 1,741 24 — 1,724 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275t+ — 1,174 =1,439 
New Zealand 8 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,250 3,114 — 2,157 8,344 
tTotal cash. ° Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 


June 9, ’23. June 2, '23. June 10, ’22, 

Total dead weight ......... 7,795,664 7,788,234 7,667,932 
1,155,652 1,155,652 1,079,905 
613,360 607,890 802,535 
Bank of England Advan 7,000 13,000 5,500 
Departmental Do. 196,030 188,930 173,146 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 81, 1923, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £1354 millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1928, amounted to over 
4149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
June 9, ’23. June 2, ’23. June 10, ’22. 


& 
Total Revenue from Ap. 1 145,515 136,246 147,544 
» Expenditure ,, ,, ,079 151,480 161,710 


Surplus or Deficit ......... 


Customs and Excise ...... 51,342 47,035 48,614 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 2,041 1,679 1,587 
Property and Income Tax 36,971 rel 49.116 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 10,080 9,270 11,871 
Corporation Profits Tax 4,320 4,030 3,147 
3,220 3,000 2,552 
9,000 8,250 9,750 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 10,104 10,104 10,748 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
June June 7, 23. June 
Public Deposits ............ 11,000 11,549 17,734 
Other 108,794 112,175 110,140 
119,794 123,724 127,874 
Government Securities 46,338 50,633 46,699 
Other a wi 68,089 67,994 73,605 
114,427 118,627 120,304 
rer 124,100 124,391 121,957 
less notes in cur- 
rency reserve ... 101,650 101,941 102,437 
Coin and Bullion _......... 127,534 127,527 128,884 
R ae 23,185 22,886 25,376 
19.3% 18.4% 19.8% 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
June 14, ’23. June 7, '23. June 15, ’22. 
~ £ 
Total outstanding ......... 287,944 287,849 299,222 
Called in but not cancld. 1,474 1,475 1,612 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,550 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 237,020 236,924 249,560 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
June 13, '23. June 6, '23. June 14, "22 


546,536 & 
Metropolitan 28175 
Country 50, 61,119 aan 
Year to date 17,210,526 16,584,985 17 
Do. (Country) 1,299,756 1,248,926 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


May, ’23. 
Coin, notes, balances with May, "22 
Bank of England, etc.... 192,563 195,768 aus 
Acceptances 77,720 78,242” 
265,137 252,244 828.597 
Investments 343,982 346,430 
760,797 762,288 753,662 


Do, Federal Reserve N.Y. 4} 44 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 2-24 2-24 
6 Months’ Bank Bills... 23-2 23-8 
Weekly Loans ............... 1} 1} 


POREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
June 14, ’23. June 7, ’23. June 15, '22, 
4. 


New York, $ to £ ...... 4.614 

Do., 1 month forward ... 4.62 4.63} cant 
Montreal, $ to & 4.723 4.723 4.51} 
Mexico, d. to $ 25d. 25d. 26}d. 
008 423d 41}id 44d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 7hd 
Valparaiso, $ to 4 . 83.50 33.70 36.20 
Montevideo, d. to $ .. 41}d. 433d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 8% prem. 83% prem. 11% prem 
Paris, fres. to 72.75 71. .60 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 72.80 71.90 50.60 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 495,000 362,500 1,385 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 85.00 83.20 54.15 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.763 11.793 11.50 
Switzerland, frcs. to £ ... 25.69 25.66 23.50 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.39 17.37 17.28 
Christiania, kr. to & ..... 27.85 27.70 26.00 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 25.85 25.34 20.48 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 1663 167 209 
993 983 88} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 31.05 30.56 28.36 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 160 165 113} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 211/320 
Vienna, kr. to £ 325,000 827, 70,000 
Prague, kr. to & ....... 154§ 1 233 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 33,000 25,000* 4,700 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 907 890 655 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... 410 375* 815 
Sofia, leva to £ 390 410 615 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 340,000* 265,000 19,000 


Constntnple., piastres to 690 685 695 


Alexandria, piastres to £ 974 973 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 273d. 273d. 27 27/324. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 38d. 374d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 287d. 284d. 274d 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 254d. 254d. 
*Sellers. 

TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 

End Apr., End Mar., End Mar., 
Membershi; 1923. 1923. 19232. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,181,019 1,184,400 1,387,333 
Unemployed 133,637 145,894 236, 
Percentage 11.3 12.8 17.0 


On May 21 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,221,300 unemployed—a decrease of 264,578 compared 
with January 1. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending June 2, May 26, May 19, June 3, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,727,000 3,737,000 5,796,600 4,440,900 

Yr. to date 118,496,500 112,769,500 109,032,500 103,827,800 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 

1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
May. Apr., Mar., May. 
tons. tons tons tons. 

Pig Iron 714,200 652,200 633,600 407,900 

r. to date 3,111,300 2,397,100 1,744,900 1,780,100 

Steel 821,000 749,400 802,500 462,300 

Yr. to date 3,714,100 «2,888,100 2,143,700 —-2,162,200 
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PRICES ee COMMODITIES 
MINERALS, ETC. 
MBTALS, June 14, '23. June 7, ’23. June 15, °22. 
fine OZ. .......000++ 89s. 5d. 89s. 2d. 92s. 4d. 
313d 31 36d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.5.0 £6.5.0 4.18.6 
Steel rails, heavy, £10.5.0 £10.5.0 £9.5.0 
Copper, Standard £68.5.0 £66.18.9 £61.18.9 
Tin, Straits £194.5.0 £197.18.9 £151.17.0 
Lead, soft foreign = £25.15.0 £26.0.0 £%4.7.6 
Spelter £29.10.0 £30.5.0 427.15.0 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 37s. Od 39s. Od. 27s. Od. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda _— per ton £18.7.6 413.7.6 4£16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £45.0.0 £ 44.0.0 441.10.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.126 £19.26  £17.15.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £#:34.10.0 £34.10.0 £30.15.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s, 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 
— Coun straight: 
our. try, straights 
36s. 6d. 36s. 6d 40s, 6d 
», London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 40s. Od. 40s. Od 46s, 6d 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. lls, 0d. lls. Od. 12s. 10d 

Wheat, No. 32 Red Winter 

N.Y. per bush. 1402 cents. 141} cents. 129} cents 
Tea, Indian Common |b. 1s. 33d. 1s, 33d. 1s. Od 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 17.23d. 15.99d. 12.04d. 

‘otton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton 2.0.0 2.0.0 10.0 
Best marks £29.0.0 £26.10.0  £35.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 144d. 13d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 92d 103d. 73d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 61}d 61d. 58d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe _ Ib. 1s. 23d 1s. 23d. 74d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16lb. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s, 4d 

OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —five months— 

May, May, 

1923. 1922. 

& 4 
89,479 88,725 449,470 402,954 
71,555 58,045 319,745 299,616 
Re-exports 11,773 8,965 52,909 46,951 
Balance of Imports 6,151 21,715 76,816 56,387 
Expt. cotton gds., total 17,047 15,734 75,871 76,366 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 409,962 341/425 1,806,199 1,538,953 
Export woollen goods 5,159 5,070 25,346 23,537 
Export coal value 10,588 5,790 41,465 456 
Do., quantity tons .. 7,684 5,057 33,220 22,390 
Export iron, steel 7,204 4,824 30,224 26,086 
Export machinery ..... 4,174 3,053 20,555 23,652 
Tonnage entered 4,333 4,101 19,095 16,136 
- cleared 6,270 5,104 28,578 21,909 

INDEX NUMBERS 

United Kingdom— May, Apr., Mar., July, May, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1914. 1922. 
Cereals and Meat .... 8694 858 824 579 = 1,040} 
Other Food Products ZZz 752 752 353 657 
1,178} 6164 1,079 
840 4644 710} 
Miscellaneous 797% 553 885 

4,392 2,565 4,372 
Retail (Ministry of Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 

Labour 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

170 174 176 181 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 649 1 


United States—Wholesale June 1, May 1,Apr.1, June 1, Aug. 1, 


(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
$ $ $ a $ 
All Commodities 13.3841 13.6665 13.9304 11.9039 8.7087 
FREIGHTS June 14, June 7, June 15, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 10/3 10/3 10/3 
Marseilles is 10/6 10/6 10/6 
Port Said “ 10/9 - 10/9 13/0 
Bomba - 14/0 14/0 22/0 
Islands 9/6 9/6 10/0 
B. Aires “ 13/3 13/6 14/0 
From 
Australia (wheat) 33/9 33/9 40/0 

Aires (grain) 25/0 25/0 22/6 
San Lorenzo = 26/3 26/3 25/0 
N. America a 2/6 2/6 2/9 
Bombay (general) 26/3 /3 17/6 
Alexandria (cotton 11/0 11/0 10/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 


Country Months. 
Austria Kr. (gid.) 12 
Denmark Kr. 3* 
Finland Mk, 3° 
France Fr. ad 
+Germany Mk. 9 
Greece Dr. 12 
Holland Fi. 3* 
Spain Pstas 12 
Switzerland Fr. 9 
Australia 1* 
B. S. Africa 10 
Brazil Mrs. 8 
Canada $ 3* 
Egypt 8 
Japan 12 
New Zealand 8 
United States$ lit 
+To May, 1923. °1923. 


tlhe method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FORBIGN GOVT. 
June 14, '23. June 7, ’23. June 15, ’22. 
54} 


Consols 583 593 
War Loan 34% 964 964 934 
Do. 44% 985 98} 
Do, 5% 101,44 1014, 993 
Do. 4% 1 1 1004 
Funding 4% 933 94 84} 
Victory 4% 948 942 87} 
Local Loans 3% 68§ 683 
Conversion 34% 81% 743 
Bank of England 255 254 248 
India % 714 72 65 
Argentine (86) 56% C.. 1003 99} 100 
Belgian 67} 674 70 
Brazil (1914) hl 743 75 71} 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 91 903 843 
Chinese 5% '96 95 95} 92 
French 23 23 34 
German 3% 15/6 13/6 23 
Italian % 22 22 24 
Japanese 43% (1st) 1017 1014 103 
Russian 5% 8 13 
RAILWAYS 
Caledonian 664 66} 62 
Great Western ...:........... 114} 115 103} 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 112} 113} _ 
Ldn, & N.E. Dfd. Ord. ... 33} 344 — 
Metropolitan 73} 734 442 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 543 55 36 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A”’ ...... 36} 87 
Underground “‘ A” 8/3 8/6 6/3 
Antofagasta 61 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 70} 
Do. Paciic...... 45} 
Canadian Pacific ......... 153 
Central Argentine ......... 62} 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 81} xD _— 
Leopoldina — 273 
128} 
United of Havana ......... 60} 


INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 
Armstrongs 


Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 
Brit. Oil and Cake 
Brunner Mond __............ 
Burmah Oil 


Cunard 


Dorman Long 
Dunl 
General Electric ............ 
Hudson’s Bay . 

Imp. Tobacco 


+ or — 

Imports. Exports Exports. 
1,591 1047 — 644 
464 360 — 104 
879 504 — 3875 
2,144 1,696 — 443 
4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
3,079 2,462 — 617 
501 294 + 207 
3,037 1453 — 1,584 
1,356 1318 — 38 
12 10 — 2 
41 2 — 2 
962 1,843 + 381 
225 21—- 2% 
31 2 3 
1,859 1,595 — 264 
21 31 a 4 
3,459 3,639 + 180 


| 
26/6 27/0 25/6 
18/9 18/6 17/1} 
100/6 x 101/6 77/0 
29/9 30/0 27/6 
40/3 40/6 29/9 
Se 67/9 68/9 49/6 
20/6 20/6 20/43 
Dennis Brothers ............ 31/3 31/3 23/0 
16/0 16/6 18/0 
9/9 9/104 8/104 
a 49/0 48/0 38/9 
21/3 20/9 21/3 : 
64 6H 
91/7. 92/0 61/0 ; 
it 84/4} 24/6 a 
28/9 30/0 25/3 
922. 99/4} 31h | 
fay. 245 2 11/32 2 17/32 
7.900 Modderfontein ............... 4 4 33 
0,100 323 823 830 
2,300 94xD 96 88 
2,200 33 41-32 4 25/32 
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Company Meetings 
MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 
MINES, LID. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 

THe FourTgentH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders 
was held in Johannesburg on May 165th. 

The Chairman (Mr. F. R. Phillips) said : 

GENTLEMEN, 

The total working profit realized during the year under review 
amounted to the sum of £782,216. As compared with the 
results of the preceding twelve months, a decrease in working 
profits of 4,230,613, or 2s. 3d. per ton milled, must be recorded, 
notwithstanding the facts that there was an increase in 1922 in 
yield of 1ld. per ton milled with gold at standard price, and that 
a non-recurring amount of over 480,000, referred to later, was 
added to the profits of the same year. The decline in profits was 
due to the following two main causes: First, the strike which 
lasted from 10th January to 17th March caused a dislocation in 
working conditions which affected adversely the first six months 
of the year. 

The second main cause of the decrease in the profit was the 
decline in the price of gold. For the year 1921, the average 
price obtained for gold was 105s. 5d., while for 1922 it was 90s. 
per fine ounce. Thus for the former year the additional revenue 
obtained from the higher selling value of gold over and above 
its standard value amounted to no less than £384,697, whereas 
for the latter period the corresponding figure was only £594,566. 

Turning for a moment to the accounts, the balance of Working 
ixpenditure and Revenue Account shows a net profit of £806,734 
l4s. 6d. 

With regard to the past year’s mining operations, the out- 
standing features were the reduction in working costs, the in- 
creased efficiency displayed, and the large amount of development 
work accomplished. Working costs for the year under review 
amounted to 24s. per ton milled as against 26s. per ton milled 
for the previous year. But, owing to the strike, the first half of 
the year must be considered abnormal, and a better comparison 
is seen if the period July to December in the two years is taken. 
For this period in 1922 working costs per ton milled averaged 
21s. 2d., as against 25s. lld. in 1921. Thus the reduction in 
costs achieved after the strike can be said to be about 4s. 9d. per 
ton milled. As the price of gold, however, declined by something 
like 8s. per ton milled, and as the price obtainable for gold has 
since still further fallen, it is clear that the foregoing reduction 
in working costs is not in itself sufficient to keep up the level of 
recent years’ profits. 

The new south-western shaft was transferred from Capital 
Account to Working Costs after the strike. The immediate effect 
of this was to add temporarily to the cost of working until the 
tonnage to be dealt wih by this shaft had reached nearly its 
capacity of 30,000 tons per month, which could only be done 
gradually. This shaft has now reached an output of 25,000 tons, 
and, with the increased tonnage, the general costs of the mine 
are falling. As compared with the previous year, the costs have 
been additionally burdened by increasing the amount of develop- 
ment from an average of 2,000 feet a month in 1921 to over 
2,800 feet for the last six months of 1922, which must be noted. 
‘This became necessary as the percentage of payability was very 
low. With an increase in the percentage of payability and less 
development the costs would be at once substantially reduced. 
Since the strike, however, there has been a decided improvement 
in efficiency, and costs have responded in a marked degree. 

At the 3lst December last, the ore reserve, as remeasured and 
revalued, amounted to 2,609,600 tons of 9.3 dwts., as against 
2,773,300 tons of 9.6 dwts. for the previous year. The decrease 
in tonnage of 163,700 tons is due chiefly to the reduction in 
stoping width. The drop in the value of .3 dwt. of the ore 
reserves is due to the addition of new tonnage of lower grade ore, 
a fact to which the attention of shareholders has been directed. 

During the past year, a very large development footage has 
again been accomplished, the total footage being 22,357 feet. 
Unfortunately, the results of this large amount of development 
done were unsatisfactory. The estimated payable ore developed 
amounted to only 486,700 tons, valued at 6.9 dwts., as compared 
with a total of 512,000 tons mined from reserves at an estimated 
value of 10.4 dwts. per ton. 

In the north-eastern section of the mine, payable ore of low 
grade character has been opened up, the details of the actual 
work done during the past year and values disclosed being given 
in the Manager’s report. In the south-western section much 
development work was accomplished. The values disclosed in the 
west of the area commanded by the south-western shaft continued 
to be payable, but owing to erratic nature of the reef expo- 
sures both in their values and width, the grade of ore here 
developed declined. An encouraging feature, however, is that 
the rise from the Government Gold Mining Areas up to the 
southern boundary of your property, at a point about 2,500 feet 
distant from the western boundary, gives high values, thus afford- 
ing some indication of the lateral width in which payable ore 
may be reasonably expected, 

Although the development on the eastern side and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the south-eastern shaft has been, on the whole; very 
discouraging, it must be noted that we have several points, 
widely separated, proving good payable reef, such as 8b4 winze, 
where over the last 260 feet the values have ranged from 200 
to 540, inch-dwts., and would probably give a stoping value of 
about. 7 dwts. 


It is also encouraging to note that the raise to meet this wi 
is proving a promising reef, the last 15 fee: ivies oe 
“a_i. * Sampled giving 329 

5a Drive west from the south-eastern shaft j ” 
good payable reef, the most recent values over the - foo 8 
averaging 424 inch-dwts. feet 

It is also interesting here to note that the 6th dri , 

ro) the same payable patch immediate] 
Pra to. = below the Sa drive 

There is a reasonable chance, therefore, of openi . 
tonnage of payable ore, although it may not be 
of the high values proved in the western area. These seam 
patches, together with the highly payable ground proved be the 
Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd., in the south-eastern yolk. of 
our property, and the indication of payable reef at the bottom of 
9/4 winze, should play an important part in the near future j 
providing additional tonnage for the mill. ™ 

The equipment of this shaft was deferred until such time as 
the development had proved the existence of large bodies of 
payable ore to justify the spending of the large sum of mone 
for a new winding engine and electrification of this plant. . 

Unfortunately, the expectation of opening up large bodies of 
payable ore in this section of the mine has not, so far, been 
realized. It is true that a large area is still unexplored, and it 
is obvious that no forecast of the values in that ground can be 
attempted. At the same time, 22,000 feet of development has 
been accomplished in this section, and although patches of 
ore have been discovered, the outlook does not at present warrant 
the expenditure necessary to equip fully the south-eastern shaft. 

Instead of equipping permanently, at this stage, the south. 
eastern shaft, the Board is considering the conversion into an 
incline shaft of the winze connexion from the central shaft to the 
lowest level of the mine. The necessity exists for placing the 
mine, as economically as is consistent with efficiency, in a posi- 
tion to handle after the next two years at least 1,000 tons per 
day from the south-eastern and eastern sides. 

With regard to operations in the current year, the working 
profit for the quarter ended 3lst March amounted to £216,907, 
the net price of gold being 85s. 4d. per fine ounce, and working 
costs 21s. 5d. per ton milled. For the month of April, a profit 
of £74,623 was made, the net price of gold being 85s. per fine 
ounce, and working costs 20s. 3d. per ton milled. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER & RLYS, 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Forestal Land, Timber 
and Railways Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday last at River 
Plate House, E.C. Baron Emile B, d’Erlanger (the Chairman 
of the Company) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the Company’s primary business was the 
exploitation of Quebracho forests, and extracting from the felled 
trees a tanning material called Quebracho extract. Up to the 
present timber had been derived from three sources, leased 
forest, the Company’s own forest, and purchases in the open 
market, but so far they had endeavoured to save their own 
forests as much as possible. For the making Quebracho extract 
the Company owned four factories in full working order with a 
productive capacity of about 100,000 tons of extract per year. 
Besides those factories they owned the whole share capital of the 
Fontana Company, and to sum up the Argentina position the 
Company’s aim to-day was to reconquer the position which had 
been temporarily lost of being the largest producer of extract in 
the Argentine, and also the cheapest producer compared with 
independent factories. He was glad to be able to inform the 
shareholders that they had succeeded in reducing the all-in cost 
of extract by very nearly 50 per cent. of the cost to which it had 
risen during the past two years, and that they were at present 
able to sell their extract at a satisfactory profit. Generally he 
would say that he entertained strong hopes that as far as the 
Company’s producing centres were concerned, everything was 
now moving in the right direction towards economical and full 
capacity production at a profit. With anything like a return to 
normal conditions the demand for tanning extracts should be great, 
and present prices not only maintained, but slightly increased. 
So far they had disposed of between 60 and 70 | a cent. of 
the current year’s production at a profit. Sir Ar r Lawley, 
G.C.S.I., seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 
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Pure Virginia Tobacco 


Harmony 
Onelof the chief points about Three 
Nuns is its adaptability to one’s 
mood. In sad hours, in glad hours, 
it can be an unfailing friend because 
it harmonises with one’s feelings. 


Trouble-free, dustless, cool in 
smoking, fragrant, and with every 
circlet a perfect blend in itself, 
Three Nuns represents the ideal to 
every lover of a pipe. 


THREE 
NUNS 


FOBACCO 
Sold cverywhere in the following packings :— 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


4 oz. 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


AUSTRALIAN 


Estbd. 


SOCIETY 


1849 


ASSETS £50,000,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ANNUAL INCOME £7,500,000 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


Engineers & Architects 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
“Domestic Engineering” 


per Ts. 6d. annum 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


LONDON, W.C.2 


JUNE 16,1923 
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Art Galleries | Restaurants. 
CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION — 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE C AFE ROY AL | 
32 Water-colours of ‘‘ Rustic Horsz Lirz ’’ by The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to commence in J 
N. H. J. BAIRD R,.O.I next; during this period there will be no cessation of bode 
- id ¥ The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 
1/- inc. Cat. and Tax. 10—6.80. Set., 10—1 during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY Telephones : Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams : “ Restaurant, Piccy,” 
148 NEW BOND STREET 
DON QUIXOTE HYDE PARK HOTEL 
Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
in Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. Featur 
NOW ON VIEW. ‘Telephone : Kensincton 1320. Telegrams: Hicucasts, Kyiouts, Lonpon,” 
GOUPIL GALLERY 


5 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
REGENT 260. ESTIMATES FREE 
HAMMERSLEY” 
By P. WILSON STEER, — 
10—5.30 Saturdays, 10—1. 1/3 with tax. 
GREATOREX GALLERIES so1 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 I a E E VE 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
H. FRANK WALLACE. PICTURE RESTORER, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” jai 
Daily 108.90. Saturday 10—1. 101, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES 5 
BERE 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a GRAFTON STREET :: :: LONDON. W.1 Restoration of Old Dutch, Italian ROBE 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS & Primitive Schools a Speciality. lane 
DUNCAN GRANT 
including Catalogue and Tax. 
FURNITURe & WORKS OF ART 
LEFEVRE GALLERY FXHIBITION 
la KING STREET, ST. JAMES’ 10—5 owing to owner’s heavy financial loss. THE ENT(RE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
Important Pictures by WHOLE MUST BE. REALIZED QUITE REGARDLESS OF FU 
COROT, COURBET, DEGAS, DAUMIER, MARET, ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NEXT FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY. payment when delivery required. "On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ 
LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 old being offered Tor 25," with a very unusual 


old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. ie modern dining- 


by 
includ 


small chairs, carving chairs in figured mahogany for 250, and a simi 


Admission 1s. 3d. including tax. set, very elegant, of Chippendale style, for 240; large bookcases from 
10 gui: and other library furniture. 

LECTION OF DRAWING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 
POWER GALLERY Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens of Mes: 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE ; 
11 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 LOUNGE SETTEES covered with choice Brocade silk and several in at thei 

match, trom each; na 

Examples of: GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, Cablnnes ef unusual finish and design en 10 guineas up to 350 guineas 
RAEBURN, VANDYCK, MURILLO, REMBRANDT. Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many IMustr 


exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 


PRIMITIVES OF THE ITALIAN AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. — 

EXHIBITION OF FINE GL ASS satinwood suites, with” Medaions 
ngelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel a , Bia 

decorative and useful, during June and July D 

MANSARD GALLERY and. several roid ot ‘carly lod, a 

r ineas ortes, rpets, 
All Exhibits wil! be FOR SALE. Admission free. cal AN 
HEAL&SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 CATALOGUES (8.f.) NOW. READY: MAY BE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, by oon 
The Premier Yachting Journal of the World PARK ST,, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON. ied 
” | al H N. j 
omers. 

door. 
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High-Class 


Cinemas 


The Saturday Review 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 


ETHEL CLAYTON in “THE CRADLE” 
By the Author of ‘ Damaged Goods.’ 


TOM MIX in “SKY HIGH” 
BUSTER KEATON in “MY WIFE’S RELATIONS” 
Coloured Scenic and Cartoon Film. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
THE GREAT ‘ GOLDWYN ’ FILM :— 


“BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN” 
ng HELENE CHADWICK, MAE BUSCH, CLAIRE WINDSOR, 
PAT O’MALLEY and NORMAN KERRY. 


CONSTANCE BINNEY in “ROOM AND BOARD” etc. 
Managing Director, Sm Oswatp 


Featuri 


Sales by Auction 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


each sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


June 18th-19th—ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES and 
WORKS OF ART. 

June 18th-19th.—Asiatic, Egyptian, Greek and Roman ANTIQUITIES, 
including a poftion of the collection formed by the late Rev. RANDOLPH 
BERENS. 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), 1s. . 

June 20th-2lst.—Old ENGRAVINGS, including the property of the late 
ROBERT E. GRAVES, Esq., formerly of the British Museum, and of 
REGINALD CORBET, Esq., Adderley, Market Drayton. 


June 2lst—Old ENGLISH SILVER, Sheffield Plate, etc., comprising the 
property of CHARLES WELD BLUNDELL, Esq., of Ince Blundell. 

June 22nd.—TEXTILES, comprising a collection ofjfine old Italian brocades, 
etc. Also antique and decorative FURNITURE, luding the property of 


the Rt. Hon. LORD O’HAGAN. 
Sales on View at least two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


FINE DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE & TAPESTRY 


the property of the 


Rt. Hon. LORD LECONFIELD 


and 


FROM OTHER PRIVATE SOURCES 


including particularly a Set of Twelve Louis XV Fauteuils, an 
Italian Gilt and Painted Cassone, a Panel of Gobelins Tapestry, 


Will be SOLD BY AUCTION: by 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
at their Great Rooms, 8 King Street, St. James’ Square, S.W.1 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 28rn, 1923. 
Illustrated Catalogues. On View two days preceding. 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
P«-O Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger P, & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, SW. 1; Freight or Gen Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 8. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. Original Thro’-a-Ribbon 

Process. 100 copies, 4to, 6s. ; 250, 7s. ; 500, 8s. ; 1,000 10s. ; 

Foolscap, 50 per cent. extra—24-hour service. Typists with 
or without machines sent anywhere. LEIGHTON & LONS- 
DALE, LTD., 263 High Holborn, W.C.1. Holborn 2619. 
Grams: Postlicity, London.” 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 

Vanity Fair, with numerous coloured caricatures, 50 vols., 

1868-90, £10 10s.; Schiller’s Works in German, 12 vols., 
and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Morris’ County Seats, Great Britain 
and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured plates, £5 5s. ; Westminster Cathe- 
dral, with 160 ‘illus., 2 vols., as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s. ; 
Myer’s Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; Gréen’s History English People, profusely illus- 
trated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 
2 vols., £4 4s.—for 42 Ys. ; Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with 
86 Caricature Etchings, £1 1s. ; Thiers’ History French Revolu- 
tion, 5 vols., calf gilt, 1838, £4 10s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new 
copies, £1 2s. post free; .Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1ls.; Mis- 
cellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf 
gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Morley’s Library English Literature, 
5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, £2 10s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, 421; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. ; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, £2 2s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list 
of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


“Very emphatically tops them al!."—Darty Grapuic. 


L N D re) N A brilliant book."—Tux Times. 


“ Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued."'"—Liverpoot Dairy Post. 
60 Illustrations. Mops & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
> . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON &@ 8. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollea—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


60lllustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 


Provide a competency for 

old age by means of an 

Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


E.C. 1 


LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
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DRAWING COMPETITION 


JUDGES: Dr, Tancred Bovenius, Professor the History 
Art, University College, London; and “ SATURDAY 
REVIEW caricaturist, 


HE quality of the drawings now being entered 

for the weekly competition shoWs steady im- 

provement, as a consequence of which it is not 
an easy matter to allocate the prizes. Several of the 
best efforts are nearly equal in merit. The first prize 
has been given to Barbara L. Pigott, aged 15, of Miss 
Holman’s Guild of Young Observers, for a striking 
piece of work, which is reproduced on this page. The 
drawing is described as ‘‘ just an experiment ’’—but 
it is a very successful incursion into the stencil style 
that calls for an unusual amount of care and is always 
interesting. Miss Holman submits other examples of 
her ‘‘ Young Observers’ ’’ original work that show 
a remarkable degree of cleverness. To these ‘‘ Dis- 
tinctions ’’ have been awarded. There ‘are, in the first 
place, two drawings by G. F. Gill, a boy of 15, one of 
them entitled ‘ The Battle’; in reality it is a street 


\ 
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First Prize.—Barbara L. Pigott, aged 15 (Miss Holman’s Guild 
of Young Observers, Ladbroke Grove, W.11.) 


fight. G. F. Gill has a wonderful instinct for grouping 
figures and conveying a crowd effect that many an 
older artist would be pleased to lay claim to. The 
other drawing is ‘ After the Battle ’—humorous in sub- 
ject, but not quite so carefully drawn. Another set 
of drawings from Miss Holman’s Guild consists of a 
small representation of a Miser, and a series of nine 
spontaneous quick sketches of meéreats from life by 
Nancy Lock, aged 16, now resident in South Africa. 
These memory drawings, it is observed, are especially 
encouraged by the Royal Drawing Society, the 
observer being trained, as far as possible, to record 
action by simple significant lines. 

The second prize, won by Geoffrey Eyles, of Bem- 
bridge School, is for a large and elaborate drawing of 
a church interior. From an imaginative point of view, 
as well as for boldness in execution, lighting effect and 
perspective, it is the best effort of its class we have 
yet seen in the competition. 

Of the school sets, a good collection is again sent in 
by the Farnborough Convent Day School, to which 
several honours are awarded. It is hoped that at 
some future date we may have an opportunity of 
exhibiting the best of the drawings in London. 

This week’s results are :— 
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PRIZES 


First prize (£1 1s.), Barbara L. Pigott, aged 15 : 


Miss Holman’s Guild of Young Observ 
broke Grove, W.11. 101, 
Second prize (10s. 6d.), Geoffrey Eyles ; 
Bembridge School, Isle of Wight (original dees” 
A Church Interior). ‘st 
Honours 


Distinction: Eileen Willetts (15), Birklands 
Harrogate; W. A. Westrup (15), 46, Copleston Road 
Peckham, S.E.15; Winnie Wallace (16), Mary Malin 
(14), Farnborough Convent Day School; Betty Tomes 
(13), 2, Duncombe Place, York; G. F. Gill (is), and 
Nancy Lock (16), Miss Holman’s Guild of Young 
Observers, 101, Ladbroke Grove, W.11. Very Highly 
Commended: Gilles Watson (14), Birklands School 
Harrogate; Dorothy Richardson By Lhassa,” 
Mengehan Avenue, Hayling Island, Hants; Mar, 
Smith (16), and Ina Murray (14), Farnborough Convent 
Day School; Anne Frend (14), Abberton, Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex; Beryl Addenbrooke (11), 57, Richmond 
Road, Wolverhampton; Ursula Moore (13), Hastings 
and St. Leonards Ladies’ College; W. S. Thompson 
(15), Lion Dorm., St. Cuthbert’s College, Worksop; 
Elsa Sinclair (13), and Agnes Maguire (14), Convent 
of the Holy Child Jesus, Harrogate. 


RULES 

A Drawing Competition is conducted by the Satur- 
pay REviEw each week, for the benefit of young artists. 

Drawings submitted may be copies or originals, and 
must have on the back the name, address and age of 
the entrant, together with a parent’s or teacher's 
declaration that the drawing is the competitor’s own 
work. Post drawings flat, addressed: The Art Editor, 
The Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.z2. 


The age limit for competitors is 16 years. 


Each competitor may submit either one or two draw- 
ings, not more, accompanied by one competition coupon 
cut from the current issue of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

Drawings submitted by more than one member of 
the same family may- be accompanied by only one 
coupon. In the case of schools, one coupon will be 
sufficient for ten drawings, provided they are sent 
together in one packet. 

Drawings will not be returned unless accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelopes for the purpose. Prize 
drawings will be retained for final selection for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The drawing gaining first prize each 
week will be reproduced in the Saturpay REVIEW. 

A list of the names and addresses of the competitors 
submitting drawings worthy of special mention will 
be printed weekly under the headings of (1) Distine- 
tion; (2) Very Highly Commended. To these ce 
cates will be forwarded. Full regard will be paid by 
the judges to age and other considerations. 


Printed for the 


Tue Saturpay Review, Lrv., 9, King Street, 
Paul, in by Hersert 19-94, 


County of London, by Reucu, Lrp., 


Covent Garde lephone: Gerrard S157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Covent’ Garden, W.CB; Saturday, June’ 1908. 
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